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‘Lake A Trip Around the World 


with THE AMERICAN GIRL in March 
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Go to Paris to‘boarding school with 
Nan—Nan who could ride all the 
horses on her father’s ranch but who 
found the class in deportment at Ma- 
dame’s French Academy for Young 
Ladies too much for her. The story is 
“The Thing That Counts.” 
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Or spend a week-end in Latvia with 
Olga Alkone. Perhaps she may dress 
up for you in a gay, bright-colored 
Latvian costume, but certainly she will 
take you, in Girl Guide costume, to 
camp—and challenge you at swimming 
or games. 
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Go to camp in Czechoslovakia and 
live in a tent made of rushes with a 
canvas top. Such jolly games they have, 
and such amusing girls to play them 
with—girls that we wish lived next door 
to us so that we might call, “Come, 
let’s go on a hike.” 














Winning the Home-Maker’s Badge 
in Holland may be an amusing and 
exciting game—certainly it is as Jeanne 
van den Bergh-van Teyn tells of it— 
and Dutch girls are just as good sports 
in Guide uniform as in fresh white caps. 
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A mystery story of Spain in New 
York is “Through A Hidden Window.” 
It was in the middle of New York, this 
old-world garden, and one lonely girl, 
looking down from a hidden attic 
window, discovered the other lonely girl 
who dreamed there by the fountain. 
















Sing Lee of Chinatown is the four- 
teen-year-old heroine of Louis Weslyn’s 
thrilling story of an adventure in which 
a grim and terrifying Chinese god plays 
a surprising réle. The story is “The 
Decision of the Gods.” 








In Spain, in Algiers, in Egypt, in 
Italy are girls like us. What do they do, 
how do they live, what would it be like 
to be a Girl Scout on the edge of the 
blue Mediterranean? Our own Bird- 
sall Otis Edey tells about these other 














Aki is a girl of old Japan whose 
story might be woven into one of her 
own rare tapestries. She is as delicate 
and lovely as cherry blossoms, and her 
story is told by Etsu Sugimoto. 





When Lady Baden-Powell was a girl 
did she like the things Girl Scouts like 
today? She did, indeed, and the story 
of the Chief Guide’s girlhood is a 
charming one of horseback riding in 
the country lanes of England, of home- 
making, and of good times, too. 
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Camping in India, not in a tent but 
under a pergola down which a great 
Maharajah once walked. It is like a 
story out of a fairy-book, where, any 
moment, a genie may bring a train of 
— elephants to carry our blanket 
rolls! 
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“Play the game”—they call out in 
Scotland and in Burma and in Portugal 
and in Africa and in the United States 
of America. Those are magic words, 
Virginia Moore thinks, and she tells 
the thrilling adventures of girls today 
—good sports around the world. 
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Noashak had the worst temper of any 
Eskimo girl in her neighborhood; she 
was the most selfish and most ill-be- 
haved. And, with her parents, she went 
on a long Arctic trip with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, who tells the amusing story 
of “Noashak’s Growing Up.” 











‘CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER’S mystery 
adventure story is in the second installment. 


EDITH BALLINGER PRICE writes a story of a 


Girl Guide in Switzerland. 
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You will not want to miss a single 


lineof The American Girlfor March 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn's largest 
Store—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS mc 





In Washington 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is of- 
ficial headquarters for 
Washington, and 
when you come in for 
Girl Scout apparel or 
equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


THE HecutCo. 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 


Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 
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In Indianapolis 
Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


_L.S. Ayres & Company 
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Girl Scout Uniform 


BY JANET READ 


Household Service Bureau, Colgate and 
Company 


OU may wash your Girl Scout uni- 

form with equal success at a mod- 

erate or boiling water temperature. In 

case of grease or greasy food stains, boil- 

ing is to be recommended, as washing at 

a moderate temperature does not remove 
grease from the material. 

Washing on a bright windy day is de- 
sirable so that the garment may be hung 
in the wind but not in the sun, as the 
wind dries the garment so quickly that 
the possibility of streaks is largely elimi- 
nated. It is better to allow your uniform 
to get entirely dry. Then sprinkle and 
roll until the moisture has been evenly 
distributed through the uniform. Iron on 
the wrong side. 

Grass stains can be removed by mois- 
tening with a heavy Fab suds and rub- 
bing the stain between the hands. Then, 
of course, wash the entire garment. 
Grease and oil may be removed by 
sponging with carbon tetrachloride or 
gasoline. If grease spots are moistened 
with kerosene before washing, they may 
come out in the ordinary wash. Observe 
extreme care in using inflammable sub- 
stances like gasoline. They are best 
applied out-of-doors and always away 
from all fire. Any blaze is likely to ignite 
the gas. 

Fruit, tea and coffee stains may be 
removed by pouring boiling water from a 
height, providing the stain is fresh and 
has not been laundered. If the stain is 
set, it should be moistened with Fab 
suds and stretched over a bowl of boiling 
water, near to but not touching the water. 
Then add hydrogen peroxide until the 
stain disappears. If this treatment is 
continued too long, however, it will 
change the color of the garment itself. 
It is, therefore, necessary to watch care- 
fully. 

For removal of ink, moisten the spot 
with heavy Fab suds, place several 
layers of a towel over the hands to pro- 
tect from steam, apply peroxide to the 
spot and steam. The spot will soon fade 
but if this treatment is continued too 
long, it also will make lighter the color 
of the garment. 

Rust may be removed by stretching 
the stain over a bow! of very hot water 
and applying oxalic acid solution, made 
by dissolving two tablespoons of oxalic 


acid crystals in one pint of water. Paint | 


may be removed by soaking in a heavy 
Fab suds until soft. Then rub between 
the hands or sponge with turpentine, 
carbon tetrachloride or gasoline. 


LOUIPMENT: 


W hen You Wash Your 



















In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare 
serving Girl Scouts just 
as we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Scurters 


Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


wheeler Shade 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 




















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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HEN you want to look your very It is beautifully tailored with a handy tie loop and pocket 
best, at school, on the gym floor or as well as a generous hem at the bottom. 
“higthes tepatemi gna? MAN And last but not least more Girl Scouts are wearing the 
in an athletic contest, wear a M. MAN O'WAR than any other make. 
O’WAR Middy. This is the middy The model illustrated above is made of snow-white Super- 
that the Girl Scouts voted their a 0 ae is — as low - $1.50. a Bagi - for 
Meee ae : Bs school, gym and camp are fine in quality as this justly famous 

favorite in a pe Sa teen middy. The MAN O*WAR Middy is on sale at leading de- 
sent out by the editor of the /imeri- partment stores and at Girl Scout National Equipment Head- 

can Girl. A middy that any girl would be proud to quarters, New York. 

wear. And these are the reasons: BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 

The MAN O'WAR has sloped sides and fits trimly _ Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 


over the hips, requiring no pinning. , ; , 
It is a smart, quality middy at a moderate price. || 1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR! oa SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 















INNING patterns. 
Have you ever 


heard girls pinning 
patterns? It is done any- 
where. Perhaps you are 
walking to school. Some 
girl is mentioned and out 
come the patterns! 

“Do you like her?” asks someone. “Goodness, 
she talks too much.” Or, “She'd be a nice girl if 
she were just a little bit livelier,” or, “Why doesn’t 
she get around to the games more? Always want- 
ing to read.” 

Patterns. What you think every person should 
be. Pinning them onto the people you know and 
looking in disgust at the parts that don’t tuck nicely 
under the edges. Too much of this. Too little of 
that. Wishing you could get out your scissors and 
start right in to trim away and make everybody 
over according to your own pattern. 

It was a Court of Honor meeting in a Girl Scout 
camp. The end of the summer was near. The last 
camp fire was to be held in a week. Then, before 
the high bright fire, the head of the camp would 
stand to announce the names of those girls who 
had been chosen as most worthy. The Court of 
Honor was this day to decide who they thought 
those girls should be, passing on their list to the 
councillors. 

It was a big responsibility. Patrol by patrol, they 
went over the campers. Girl by girl they considered 
them—talking especially of what each had done 
for the camp. Three names were at last on the list 
when a patrol leader who had been silent for a 
few moments spoke. 

“To you know,” she said, “I think we’ve all been 
thinking of just one kind of a girl, those that have 
lots of pep and are full of fun and can do things 
like make up songs or get up stunts. I think other 
girls are good campers, too.” 


Along 
the Editor's Trail 


The Court of Honor 
considered it. Yes, it was 
true. The girls on their 
list were the girls with pep. 

“We haven’t thought 
about the quiet girls at 
all,” went on the patrol 
leader. 

“Yet we’d be bored to death if everybody here 
were like Carrots,” another went on quickly. Car- 
rots was among those whom they had chosen. 

It was one of those ideas which, once it is men- 
tioned, you always wonder why you didn’t think 
of, yourself. The Court of Honor. looked at each 
other and went back to the campers, patrol by 
patrol. But very quickly they discovered some- 
thing. They didn’t know about the quiet girls! 

“Well have to have more time,” they decided. 

Three days later they met again—and I was 
there. Each had a story of what she had seen. 
Fach was just a little surprised that she had seen so 
much. It was amazing what the girls whom they had 
never especially noticed before were doing for camp. 

And one discovery was most unexpected of all. 
“T never thought about it,” said one patrol leader, 
“but you can be an awfully good camper and not be 
very good at doing anything, just a nice person 
to be with. I nominate Jane Lang. She can’t doa 
thing—not better than anybody else, that is—but 
she’s a peach.” 

When, before the high, bright fire, the head of 
camp read the names, it was a different list from 
that which the Court of Honor had first chosen— 
the three girls with pep were there, and three 
others, two of whom were so overwhelmed with 
amazed delight that they could scarcely walk for- 
ward. And there where the stars looked down, it 
seemed to me I could hear something fluttering past 
me and off into the night—fine little pieces of a 
pattern that had been torn up and thrown away. 
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Roselle 
of the 


North 


Who was she—with her red-gold curls 
and ways that were so different? What 
was the secret that followed her into 
the hazards and adventures of the North 
Country—a breath-taking mystery story 


with a gallant heroine 


Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 


CHAPTER I 
The Bat-Like T hing 


“ Y share is one-third.” 
At the sound of her father’s words, 
Roselle stopped short, and then 


slipped behind a tree. That note of rage in 
Fontaine’s voice always sent her, quivering, 
into hiding. Tired, for the time being, of the 
society of Peter Saby’s Indian wife, Pamak, 
who had so little in common with the thoughts 
of an imaginative girl of fifteen, Roselle had 
left the cabin and started for the river nearby, 
where the two Saby brothers and her father 
were skinning the geese which Fontaine had 
killed. It was early afternoon and the bare 
trees made graceful blue shadows on the snow. The frozen 
surface of Little River glistened softly. The breath of 
spring was in the air and her smile across the sky, though 
her footprints were not yet discernible on the land. Spring 
and the northward coming of the wild geese always stirred 
in Roselle the dream of flying—a desire to breast the upper 
breeze, to be near to the mellowing sky, and a fantastic 
faith that she could do it, if she had wings! 

She was going to the river now because her father had 
promised her the wings of the geese. He might be a 
dread man, and perhaps his nickname, “Dark” Fontaine, 
owed as much to his nature as to his swarthiness, but he 
had a sympathy for Roselle’s fancies and he never mocked 


‘By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 








The north- 
ward coming 
of the wild geese 
always stirred in 
Roselle the dream 
of fying—a desire to 
breast the upper 
breeze, to be near to the 
mellowing sky 
at them. The _ sym- 
pathy made her feel a devotion 
for him in spite of her fear of him. But 
whenever Dark Fontaine was angry, as he 
evidently was now, Roselle trembled and hid. 
“It’s one-third of your own catch,” she heard Jim Saby 
say. 
“It’s one-third of the whole,” Dark Fontaine answered 
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him. ‘And 
you know it!” 

“Jim and me 
didn’t understand it that * 
way,” said Peter Saby. 

“No? Well, you'll under- 
stand it now. I took the risk with 
you as a partner on equal shares. ‘That 
was my price for guiding you into this country where you 
didn’t dare go alone. Even for a man who knows, it’s ten 
to one against him to try to trap with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the one side of him and the Nor’westers on 
the other, and then to run his furs out to market past their 
brigades. They'll stop their war on each other, any day, 
to drive out free traders.” 

“We're not saying anything about that 
began. 

‘Aren't you?” Fontaine interrupted him stormily. “J 
am! You’d have been dead men long before now, but for 
me. My experience with the H. B. C. taught me this coun- 
try. I learned it so well that after I quarrelled with them 
they never could find me to run me out! I made the 
Indians my friends. They’ve been asked many times if 
they’ve seen me, and they’ve said ‘no’. If you two had 
come here alone they would have robbed you of your goods 
and traps, and either killed you or turned you over to 
the H. B. C. The H. B. C. would have given you each a 
rifle and a few rounds of ammunition and a canoe, and 
told you to get out of the North and hunt your food as 
you went. And they’d have sent men on your trail to make 
sure you obeyed them. And, after a few days, those men 
would have shot you for your rifles and canoe. That’s 
been the story of more than one free trapper in Le Pays 


” 


Peter Saby 








Den Haut and it would have 
been yours—but for me.” 

“Well—it might,” Jim Saby 
conceded. 

“It will!’ Fontaine replied. 

There was silence for a mo- 
ment or two. Roselle waited 
tensely for the next words. 

“What d’ you mean by that?” 
Peter asked presently. 

“T mean, you'd better not try 
to cross me,” Fontaine spoke 
slowly, in thick tones. “You 
stick by our agreement. One- 
third of the whole catch is mine. 
I don’t want more than my fair 
share. But I want that. And 
I'll have it, too! This spring 
I’ve got to have enough to take 
my girl out and put her to school 
some place. She’s going on fif- 
teen. This is no life-for a white 
woman.” 

“Well, if you understand it 
that way,” Jim began placatingly 

“Yes, Jim,” Peter seconded, 
“T guess we don’t want Fon- 
taine thinking we ain’t willing 
to do the square thing.” 

“No.J guess youdon’t!”’ Roselle 
knew how Dark Fontaine's eyes 
were flaming, though she could 
not see them. A little shiver 
went through her. It was not the 
first quarrel between the Saby 
brothers and Dark Fontaine that 
winter. Each time Fontaine had 
carried his point. Yet, with each 
quarrel, Roselle’s vague fears 
; had increased. She knew that 
the Indian woman was afraid, 
too. Only the other day she had 
said to Roselle: 

“Your father is not afraid. 
But sometimes it is wise to be 
afraid.” 

Roselle wished that the ice and snow would go quickly, 
so that they could leave this lonely post on Little River and 
float out in their canoes with the furs. She did not fear the 
possible encounter with the big trading companies’ brigades 
as she feared something nameless which seemed to have 
come to Little River since Dark Fontaine and his partners 
had had their first quarrel on New Year’s Day. 

She caught her breath and drew herself together. Fon- 
taine was coming up the path. The veins on his forehead 
stood out like dark cords. His eyes smouldered. He looked 
at Roselle for a moment as if he did not see her, but perhaps 
he noticed the apprehensive expression in her bright hazel 
eyes, for he tossed her the goose wings. 

“There are your wings,” he said. His voice was still 
throaty with anger. As she stooped to pick them up, 
Roselle’s red gold curls fell forward round her face. 

“Remember,” he went on, “you promised me not to try 
to fly from anything higher than you can jump from 
safely.” She nodded. Presently he added, “I wish you 
could fly, Roselle. I wouldn’t have to dread anything worse 
for you than a hunter’s shot.” 

He went on without another word. Roselle felt that chill 
quiver run over her skin again. It was not only Dark Fon- 
taine’s face, more swarthy from rage; it was something in- 
visible which had come to this place. 


Peter said that 
Dark Fontaine 
opposed the pay- 
ment of the furs 
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‘“Pamak is right,” she thought, fearfully. “A bad 
spirit has come to Little River.” She peered up among 
the bare birch boughs and looked nervously at the firs 
behind the cabin, to see if any strange thing hung there. 
Pamak said there was one evil spirit which hung, bat- 
like, to the rafters of the cabin where the people lived 
whom it wished to injure. That was at night. Pamak 
did not know where it went during daylight. Pamak 
had told her a story about it; how it had once come 
to a camp of friends and turned their hearts black 
while they slept, so that they had fought and killed one 
another. Other Indians had passed by and found the 
frozen bodies, and a skin like a bat’s, but transparent, 
lying among them. 

Suddenly a strange desire took possession of Roselle, 
and so poignantly that tears filled her eyes. She wished 
that a white woman would come to her now and stay 
with her always, a woman as old as Pamak, who was 
not very old, and wiser, even as Fontaine was wiser than 
Indian men. There, where the trees’ shadows fell apart 
and left a sunny white path for her, Roselle’s wet eyes 
strained wistfully along that sunlit strip towards the 
coppice beyond, almost believing that her hope would 
be realized. Her imaginative fancies were so real to 
her that often she seemed actually to see them, or to 
touch them with her fingers. Perhaps a white ,3am 
woman would know of some powerful 4 
good spirit one could call on 
to banish the bat-like thing 
bef ore—bef ore—Roselle 
shivered and clutched at the 
tree. The men were two 
against one. If Dark Fon- 
taine lay there some morn- 
ing dead in the snow—Dark 
Fontaine black and_ still 
against the snow. ... She ~, 
huddled down in a heap at 
the foot of the tree. 

If a white woman would 
come! What would she look 
like? Roselle tried to visual- 
ize her first by changing hy he 
Pamak’s coloring in her ate “tine?” ats _ 
mind’s eye. Pamak with red- *_ 
gold hair, hazel eyes and 
fair skin like Roselle’s own. . . . But the image wou!d not 
hold so; the Indian woman’s contours and coloring blotted 
out those of the mythical lady. Roselle had never seen a 
white woman. Ever since she could remember she had been 
among dark faces. 

She spread the goose wings on her lap and stroked them 
longingly. If she were successful in her efforts to fly with 
them, she could hunt down and kill the bat spirit and save 
Dark Fontaine. She knew from Pamak’s and other Indian 
women’s tales that powerful medicine men often took the 
wings of large birds and flew great distances, even to the 
moon; and that evil spirits fled from them in terror on those 
journeys. If they could do it, surely she could—above all, 
now, when it was so necessary. 

The two Sabys had been talking in low tones, but now 
she heard Jim’s words. 

“What d’ you mean?” he asked. 

“Well, for one thing, Fontaine don’t look old enough 
to have a girl her age. Fifteen, or going on fifteen, he said.” 
Peter was talking. 

“Oh—I don’t know. Can’t always guess a man’s age.” 

“That ain’t all. Think they look alike?” 

“No. But she might favor her mother.” 

“She might. But I’m telling you, Jim, that girl’s no 
more his daughter than Pamak is yours! I started to ask 





“Where is Fon- 
taine?” Kaska 
asked. “I must 


ask him why he 
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him some questions about her, one day, and the way he 
shut me up was enough to show there’s something queer 
there. I’ve seen three or four red-headed Scotch Factors 
of the H. B. C. that might be Roselle’s father, any one of 
them. But Fontaine is French. No matter how good he 
speaks English, he’s, French. Not only his name, but his 
looks and his ways. You never see her making those 
shrugs and using her hands to talk with when she gets 
excited.” 

“That’s so,” Jim admitted. “Yes. That’s so.” 

“TI saw a woman like her once,” Peter went on. “She 
was Scotch. First time I set eyes on Roselle I thought it 
was that woman’s ghost.” 

“Ghost? Was the woman dead? Who was she?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just saw her once—down on the 
St. Lawrence.” 

“All right, Pete. Keep it to yourself. There’s some 
things best not told... . : And murder’s one of them.” 

“Murder! You—!” Peter swore violently. ““Who’s talk- 
ing about murder? You crazy?” 

“No. But I’ve seen you staring at Roselle sometimes, 
like the sight of her turned you queer inside. Never could 
guess why. Now you’ve as good as told me. ’Coz she looks 
too much like a woman you've got the best of reasons for 

(Continued on page 42) 












Midge and Cousin Leonard 

spent the time sitting on 

the railing and leaning 

against the post. Later I 

had reason to believe their 

minds weren't on the crook 
all the time, either 


more fun than the Senior crook. Midge and Glo and I 

had been hearing about it ever since we arrived at the 
school as three green Freshmen last fall, but we didn’t fully 
understand and appreciate its significance until this spring 
when Class Day was almost upon us and everyone was on 
the qui vive about it. 

For years and years the Seniors have had a shepherd’s 
crook as their insignia. The crook is on the class rings and 
on the senior stationery and a silk emblem of a crook is 
the last thing the Seniors put on their flag at Class Day dur- 
ing commencement. They pin it on with great ceremony 
and present their flag to their sister class, the Sophomores, 
that is, if they are lucky and have the right to pin it on 
and give it away. But the Juniors are busy all year trying 
to keep them from it. That is the last chance the Juniors 
have to humble the Seniors. That is why it is so much fun. 
And there is so much mystery and etiquette about it all 
that it is just delicious. 

It was along about the middle of May that Glo and 
Midge and I woke up to the possibilities in the situation. 
The crook is really a game between the Juniors and Seniors, 
but the Sophs and Freshies sometimes are allowed to help. 
One night Midge came into the room looking more im- 
portant than was necessary. She didn’t say anything. She 
just sort of strutted around the room and acted superior 
generally. Glo stood it as long as she could and then she 
let loose a pillow that got Midge on the side of her head 
and knocked her glasses down on the end of her nose. 
Midge turned and looked at her without even putting her 
glasses back in place. 

“Young lady,” she said haughtily, “I would hop on you 
and beat you up, but I know you don’t realize whom you 
are hitting!” 

“T know I’m hitting some one who hasn’t spunk enough 
to throw a pillow back,” retorted Glo. 


I DO not know of anything at Oakdale Seminary that is 


Illustrations by 
John McCormick 


I picked up a pillow and got ready to get into the tussle. 
A pillow fight isn’t bad after it becomes general and the 
feathers begin to fly. Glo and Midge and I often had pretty 
good ones. But Midge disappointed us this time. She gave 
the pillow a little kick and snapped her glasses back in place. 

“Pooh,” she said, “pillow fights are childish. J’m in on 
a regular fight.” 

“What?” we asked and sat down to listen. 

“T promised not to tell a soul,” said Midge. 

Glo got up and hung our NOT AT HOME sign on the 
outside knob and then she locked the door. I pulled the 
curtains over the transom, put the study lamp on the floor 
and put the rug over it. We hadn’t been at Oakdale 
Sem. for nearly a year without learning something. 
We know how to make our room look on the outside ex- 
actly as if we were sound asleep or away from home. 

“Now, then, tell us all,” said Glo. 

“Tt’s more or less a secret,” said Midge, but she sat 
down cross-legged by the lamp and made herself comfort- 
able for a long chat. Midge can’t keep anything any more 
than the rest of us. Sometimes, however, she is careful. 

“Are you sure no one is under the bed?” she asked. 

I looked just to be certain. There was something dark 
huddled up in the corner. 

“All’s clear,” I said, “except for what looks like Glo’s 
sweater.” 

“Poke it,” said Midge. Midge is always full of fore- 
thought. 

Glo hopped up for the umbrella and I squinted under 
the bed again, when, bless Pat! if the dark bundle didn’t 
start rolling out. I yelled, but nobody heard me, Midge 
slapped her hand over my mouth so quick. The what- 
ever-it-was hopped to its feet and made a dash for the 
door. It fumbled with the lock a moment and then was 
gone. And until this day we don’t know if it was Susie 
Gilbert or Mary Thomas or Shorty Smith—all of them 
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Our Guard 


bridge—tap, tap, tap—who has the crook? Is it the Juniors or the enemy Seniors? 
gallant band of boarding school freshmen into more hilarious adventures 


valiant Seniors and all about the same in size and shape. 

Glo and I were too surprised to squeak. 

“You see,” said Midge, “‘it’s a fight to the death. Spies 
everywhere.” 

I had the funniest little thrill run up and down my spine. 
Gee! I felt jumpy! 

Glo’s eyes got big. 

“The crook?” she said in a whisper and Midge nodded 
solemnly. 

We poked under the other bed and searched the closets 
thoroughly and looked behind the dresser before we dared 
say another word. Then we got under the rug with the 
lamp and talked it over. 

The Seniors have a great big crook—the crook—that 
is about seven feet long and is about as thick as my arm— 
no, Glo’s arm. Gloria is a little stoutish. Every year be- 
fore school starts, the Seniors hide the crook somewhere 
about the school or campus. They can put it anywhere, 
but they simply must leave a part showing so as to give the 
Juniors a fair chance. It is up to the Juniors to find the 
crook and if they find it they hide it, still with a part show- 
ing, so as to give the Seniors a chance to get it back again. 
It is hard for me to explain how important the crook is. 
It stands for Senior superiority, that’s all! The classes at 
Oakdale Seminary have been hunting the crook for years 
and years. I guess everybody in 
Georgia knows about it. Even the 
Atlanta Journal prints in big head- 
lines about who has the Senior 
crook on Class Day. The whole of 
Oakdale comes to Commencement 
just to be on hand when the pos- 
sessors of the crook step forward. 
If the Seniors are in possession on 
Class Day, then they leave the Semi- 
nary with their heads unbowed and, 
years after, their children are still 
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bragging about it. But if the Juniors are in possession, 
the haughty Seniors have to bite the dust, and the Juniors’ 
children, even to the third and fourth generation, brag 
about it. The class that has the crook always builds a 
bonfire in the public square at Oakdale that night and 
the girls just take the town. All the stores stand treat to 
the winning class and Michael’s lets their orchestra play 
out in front so that the school girls can dance in the street. 
Even Dr. Adair, the president, and Miss Lewis, the dean, 
shake a wicked foot on that night. It’s gorgeous! 

We had heard all this before, but it lacked color until 
Midge told us again in whispers while we sat under the 
rug at almost midnight and peeped out every minute to see 
if some spy was listening. 

“T was out walking this afternoon with Hunkey Brown” 
—Hunkey is the grand ole Junior President—“and she 
gave me all the dope,” said Midge. Think of that! Hunkey, 
a Junior, telling something important to Midge, a Fresh- 
man. No wonder Midge strutted around like a turkey cock. 
Me?—I would have popped with pride! Of course Midge 
is our president, but even that doesn’t make her anything 
but a Freshman. 

“What did Hunkey say?” we asked. 

“She said the Juniors have hunted all year for the 
crook,”’ continued Midge, “and three or four times they’ve 
thought they’ve seen it, but the Seniors have suspected 
them of knowing each time, and they have moved it before 
the Juniors could get it. But now the Juniors think they 
know where it is for sure.” 

“Where ?” we whispered. 

Midge peeped out and looked under the bed again. No 
one was there. She lowered her voice to a sub-whisper. 
“It’s in the covered bridge,” 

she said. “In the rafters 
underneath.” 

“You don’t say?” 
said Glo and me. 

“Yes, sir!” said 
Midge. “Hunkey says 
they are sure they've 
found it.” 

‘“‘That’sa 
whiz of a 





We had a grand time—made ~ 
Charlie take us under the 
bridge about six times 
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place,” said Glo. “Unless the river is up, no one can get 
close enough to the underside of that bridge to see what's 
there and what isn’t.” 

“That’s just it,” said Midge, “but the water’s up now, 
and about two days ago Hunkey and two others were 
canoeing. The river is so high they had to duck going un- 
der the bridge. They reached up and pulled themselves 
along by catching hold of the rafters, or whatever you call 
‘em, and one piece felt sort of loose. Hunkey says it is 
just the size of the crook and it must be the crook. Hunkey 
says Susie was sitting on the bank when they paddled un- 
der the bridge and she watched ‘em like a detective. Since 
then the Juniors have kept away from there because they 
figure if the Seniors find out they know where it is they 
will move it. Isn’t it thrilling! And to think she let 
us in on it! They want us to help. She says we can 
guard it because no one knows we know anything 
about it.” 

I was getting all keyed up over it. I don’t have someone 
roll out from under my bed unexpectedly every day nor do 
Juniors ask Freshmen to help guard the crook one year in 
ten. Of course, the Freshmen class is the sister class to the 
Juniors and is supposed to help in all things, but the crook is 
so important, and sometimes Freshmen are such dumb-bells. 

“Gee!” I said, ‘I want to go 


all of Georgia, the whole darn world what Freshmen can 
do.” And Midge shook her head like a war horse and J 
wanted to shout “Hurrah, Freshmen!” I love Midge to 
get aroused and start bragging, because that means that 
something pretty good is sure to happen. Midge always 
lives up to her big talk or just about busts a string trying, 
and Glo and I trot along behind and lead the shouting. 

“How did the Freshman in ’22 act dumb?” asked Glo. 
‘““Forewarned is forearmed.” 

“She took her hand off the crook while she was guarding 
it the last five minutes on Class Day and a Soph slipped her 
hand on and the Juniors knew it was right there and they 
couldn’t say a word. When Dr. Adair said ‘Who has the 
crook ?’ the Seniors shouted, ‘We have!’ and that was the 
end of that.” 

“Why did she take her hand off?” 

“To scratch her nose. Wasn’t that silly?” 

“I bet the Juniors wanted to murder her,” I said. “It 
hardly seems fair to lose it so easy.” 

“It was fair, though,” said Midge. “It was according 
to rules.” 

The rules about the crook are awfully complicated. A 
Freshman or Sophomore can’t move the crook or hide it. 
All they can do is to guard it and give their sister class all 

the dope they find out as to its 





out and do something right now. 
What can we do?” 

‘We can keep our mouths shut,” 
said Midge. “Don’t you all even 
dare act like you know anything. 
If they know we are working for 
Hunkey, they'll regard our every 
move with suspicion. That’s why 
I hated to tell you. You all spill 
the beans so easily.” 

Gloria sat up straight at that. 
“Umph,” she said, “you did fine 
just now with a spy under the 
bed, didn’t you? Sally and I 
won’t have to spill the beans. 
You’ve already spilled ’em.” 

“T have not,” said Midge. 

“You have so,” insisted Glo. 
“Vou said ‘J’m in on a regular 
fight now.’ And the Seniors must 
already have been suspicious of 
you or they wouldn’t have planted 
a spy under your bed.” 

Midge clapped her hand over 
her mouth, and I felt something 
sink inside of me. Gosh! Think 
of being watched like that! And 
weren’t they smart to have some 
one on hand. The Seniors musi 
have seen Hunkey and Midge 
walking together and, of course, 
it was up to them to find out if 
Hunkey was asking Midge to be | 


a guard. Midge just groaned. | 








A French Boarding School Story 
in March 


If Midge thought the life of a Fresh- 
man at Oakdale was hard, she should 
have been an American newcomer at 
Mademoiselle Dollet’s Academy for 
Young Ladies just outside Paris. Then 
she—but you will want to read about 
Nan’s amusing adventures in ‘‘The 
Thing That Counts’ in March 


> whereabouts. If a Freshman or 

Junior has her hand on the crook, 

| then a Senior or Soph can’t touch 

it, or if a Soph or Senior has her 

| hand on it, a Junior or Freshman 

| can’t touch it. So if the Juniors 

find out where it is and the Sen- 

| iors know they know the secret. 

| then the upperclassmen set the 

| underclassmen to guard the crook 

| until either the Seniors or Juniors 

| have a chance to slip it away and 

hide it again. Being a guard is a 
tremendous honor. 

“Do you remember,” said 
Midge, “last fall for about a 
week, every time we went through 
Timbroke Hall there was some 
Soph sitting on the bannister?” 

Glo and I hadn't noticed: 

“Well, there was anyway,” said 
Midge. “They were guarding the 
crook. It was sticking up as part 
of the bannister. The Seniors 
thought the Juniors knew it and 
they put their guards there. The 
Juniors didn’t know it, but seeing 
a Soph always there made them 
suspicious. Before they could 
figure out, though, which railing 
was the crook, the Seniors moved 
it. They kept the Sophs sitting 
there four more days just as a—a 
—blind, but they didn’t fool 











“Oh—oo00OH!” = she - said, 
“think of doing something dumb in less than twelve hours 
after the Juniors had put their trust in me. Hunkey says 
that’s why the Junior class of ’22 lost the crook right in 
the last five minutes. Some Freshman acted dumb.” And 
poor Midge put her head between her knees and rocked 
and rocked back and forth like “Woe” in the movies. She 
did not rock long though. It is hard for Midge to stay 
down. Before I could offer comfort she raised her head 
and shook her fist at the ceiling. 

“Maybe I acted dumb this time, but I’ll show ’em,”’ she 
said. ‘“I’ll show the whole school, the whole of Oakdale, 


Hunkey.” 

My goodness think of that! Think how careful we had 
to be! More little thrills ran up and down my back. 

“The biggest thing of all,” said Midge, “is acting nat- 
ural. If we three guards don’t act natural, all is lost.” 

“If it’s not already lost,” said Glo gloomily. ‘They'll 
be watching us.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, “suppose they are. Acting natural 
is a heap more fun if some one is watching you do it.” 

Midge reached over and shook my hand. 

“Sally,” she said, “‘you have all the instincts of a good 
sport. May your intelligence match your instincts. To- 
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done 


Midge and I raised up for air and—bless Pat !—if Kate and Shorty 
weren't sitting om the wagon with their feet hanging off back 


morrow afternoon we goon duty and must be down at the 
bridge until dark. Can you think of any natural reason 
for our being down at the bridge when everyone in school 
knows we three should be in this room studying for Miss 
Lewis’ zoology exam?” 

That really was a stumper. We all bent double trying to 
think of a good way to be natural, but nothing occurred to 
any of us. Finally Midge hopped to her feet. 

“T am going to bed,” she said. “Sometimes things come 
to me while I sleep. I bet I'll have a good idea before I 
finish breakfast.”” And so saying she skinned out of her 
clothes, hopped into bed, and was snoring before Glo and 
I could get the lamp back on the table and the rug ad- 
justed for inspection of rooms next morning. 

When the rising gong sounded, I opened one eye to make 
certain that the night had really passed. Midge was al- 
ready standing by the window gazing out at the world in 
general and a certain white house in particular. I got up 
and looked out, too. It was a pretty good old world, the 
part we could see from our window. The Seminary is two 
miles out from town on a hill, and at the bottom of the hill 
runs the Coosa River. It was out of its banks now and all 
the cottonfields and pastures were turned into a lake. The 
water went clear to the negro cabins that belonged to the 
big white house. Those cabins had once been the slaves’ 
quarters and the big house still seemed to sort of protect 
them. Lots of the darkies who work at the school live 
there. We know some of them pretty well. Old Aunt Lindy, 





our washerwoman, always cooks us fried chicken break- 
fasts whenever we can get over there and back without 
attracting too much attention. Gloria’s cousins live in the 
white house, and sometimes Glo and Midge and I would 
start to see the cousins and sort of wind up at Aunt Lindy’s. 
Aunt Lindy would see us coming down the road and she 
would go in and make up a batch of hot biscuits for us. 
Not bad—having a washerwoman like that! 

Sometimes, though, we do go to see the cousins, really. 
Old Major Hampden is a trustee of the Seminary. The 
Hampdens have been trustees of the Seminary for years and 
years, and all of us girls feel that the big white house and 
the Hampden family belong to the school and are part of 
it, and they really are. We always have our Class Day ex- 
ercises at Maplehurst, the Hampden place. We use the big 
piazza as the rostrum, and all of Oakdale sits on the lawn 
under the trees. About the nicest member of the Hampden 
family is Cousin Leonard, the Major’s youngest son. He’s 
sort of old—Glo looked him up in the family Bible one 
day. He’s twenty-eight, but he isn’t married and he’s lots 
of fun and he’s been the best friend in the world to us 
Freshmen. He is always helping us out of difficulties. He 
comes to see Glo and Midge and me on callers’ night. 
Sometimes he brings two friends of his, Charlie and Robert 
Malroy of Atlanta. Cousin Leonard says it’s his duty to 
see that we don’t starve or anything. Very often he takes us 
to Maplehurst todinner. Not bad—having Cousin Leonard! 

(Continued on page 44) 
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On 
The 


Kang’s 


Highway 


“All in the golden weather, forth jet us ride today, 
You and I together, on the King’s Highway—” 


So they sing as they hike out in California along the pathway to the old, 

missions—a trail into the past, indeed, for the missions were a dream of the 

Old World, of those golden romanceros of Spain. Their bells rang at sunset 

from one tower to another, all the way trom San Diego’s harbor to Sonoma in 

the valley of the seven moons. In California, too, is the trail of those Argo- 

nauts, who came around the Horn and over the desert in search of the Golden 
Fleece, when gold was discovered in the days of ’49 











Hiking to Yesterday 


Come, let us off on the old trail of yesterday—it begins at our door and 
our companions are the gay, the brave and the spirited wayfarers who 
have traveled there before us—all the world of romance lies at our feet 


HE road was thick with 
dog-tooth violets and sweet- 
smelling locust trees and 
clumps of cedar and young maple. 
Parallel with the road was a talk- 
ative brook and water-polished 
stones of every possible size and 
shape and color. The woodpeckers 
pecked. The yellow  warblers 
warbled. And suddenly, making 
a sharp turn, we came upon the 
Deserted Village. 

Not Oliver Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village, but one just as ' 
romantic and tumble-down. Eight or ten 
houses had gone over, completely, to the ele- 
ments. Their roofs were warped and decay- 
ing. Their porches—if they hadn’t already 
collapsed—were overgrown with vines and 
cluttered with sticks and leaves and whatnot, 
blown there by the wind. Beside the cross- 
roads at the centre of the village stood an old 
store, closed up forever. No one attended the 
church across the street, except the field mice 
and chipmunks. Gardens, once prim and 
well-pruned, were jungles now. Nothing 
stirred. No children laughed. Never a human 
being opened a window, or called to a neigh- 
bor, or ran across a threshold. It was ghostly. 
We tiptoed. We lowered our voices when we 
peered through rain-streaked window-panes 
into empty, dust-covered houses. And we 
thought of E. A. Robinson’s poem: 


“They are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one today 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around that sunken sill? 
They are all gone away. 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say.” 


Yes, people lived here, once. They were born, they grew 
up, they sat down to dinner, they planted beans and pars- 
nips, they gave parties and were married, they read the 
Bible, they laughed at jokes, they died and were buried. 
Once there was traffic on this street; once there were busy 
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clerks in this General Store; once 
there was a devout ‘and fervent 
preacher standing in this pulpit. 
But—‘“they are all gone away.” 
Curiously, we poked in this and 
that corner, craned our inquisitive 
necks in this and that direction, 
searching out this and that secret. 
In the end, we quietly—and a 
little sadly—followed the road out 
of town. 

It wasn’t until we reached the 
next village that we found out 
the name of the deserted settle- 


{ of its abandonment. Clayton, it was called, 
after its oldest inhabitant. A terrible plague 
once took off most of the citizens. Promise 
of richer land further on, and a spring flood 
from the river on the other side of town, fin- 
ished the desertion. “And it’s haunted now,” 
they said. Today, a near-by power com- 
pany has bought the entire village, planning to 
harness the river for commercial purposes and 
build power houses on the sites of the old 
residences. Never again will families flourish 
in Clayton. It belongs to yesterday. 

Have you ever “hiked into yesterday?” 
Have you visited old towns, old bridges, old 
homesteads, old Indian settlements, old cities, 
old anything? Have you realized that his- 
tory is not nearly so much a series of battles— 
far from it!—but a story of brave pilgrimages 
from coast to coast, of houses built in the 
wilderness, of trails blazed and camp-fires 
extinguished? Have you gone back yourself 
to live in the early years of America? Have 
you seen with your own eyes her historical 
spots? Have you played pioneer yourself, 
and hiked through difficult woods roads? 

If you haven’t, you’ve missed half the fun 
of hiking. You’ve neglected the most exciting part of his- 
tory. There’s no use saying that you don’t live near any- 
thing historically important or historically interesting. 
Every state in the Union, and every town in every state, 
had its first settlements. Every vicinity had its first road. 
Every river had its first bridge. And as for the Indians, 
they were scattered all over the continent, from Maine to 
Florida, from New York to California, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the St. Lawrence River. Not long ago a gentle- 
man from Virginia was digging around in his cellar, and he 
found a flint tomahawk, three feet down. Another, out in 
Nebraska, discovered in a cornfield proof positive that 
once, on that very site, there had been the encampment of 
a white scout. A fire had been built. Tools had been left. 
The state historical society took the matter up—and a new 
chapter in state history was straightway written! 

Roads are perhaps the most fascinating. Whenever and 

(Continued on page 50) 








Cupid's own pastel colors, 
pale green and pink and 
lilac, may be used for 
this dainty and charming 
Valentine table, and for 
the dresses of the Valen- 
tine ladies. The rose pet- 
al lady may preside as a 
centerpiece, and the 
smaller dolls may con- 
ceal favors. Heart and 
wing cut-outs are stuck 
in at the base of the 
candles 
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A doll’s head and a wire 
frame are the foundation 
for the centerpiece. Dress 
her in a rose petal cos- 
tume and a jaunty hat 
which is a heart cut-out 
pasted to one side of her 
head. For the waist, fit 
a piece of crépe paper 
around the doll and finish 
around the neck with a 
twisted strip of crépe 
paper. She carries a 
parasol 
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Fun for the Valentine Party 


Parties, dances, baxaars—what jollier time to hold them than 
Valentine's Day,and what suggests such charming decorations? 


ONG before the Christian 
era, back in the days of 
gods and goddesses, the 

Romans celebrated a holiday much like St. Valentine's 
Day. And ever since, on February fourteenth, young peo- 
ple have honored the patron of lovers and sweethearts. A 
most delightful holiday on which Girl Scouts may make 
merry, for what could be gayer than rosy hearts and golden 
arrows, with lacy valentines and tempting dainties as 
“hearty’’ as one can wish! 

The celebration may take the form of a simple home 
party, a dance, fair, or bazaar, yes, even a Cupid’s Cafeteria 
held in some church or hall. For St. Valentine loves goodies 
as well as gayety. And this holiday offers special oppor- 
tunities to Girl Scouts and their troops toshow off their cooking 
and handicraft skill, and make money for their treasury 
or whatever they especially want. 

Whatever the form of the enter- 
tainment, the typical color scheme 
should be carried out in red and 
white. A visit to a stationer’s will re- 
veal varied novelties in strings of 
hearts for decorating tables or light- 
ing fixtures, place cards and favors, 
ice or refreshment cups, all carrying 
out the heart-arrow and Cupid idea. 
Costumes, too, may be easily made of 
white crépe paper with large and 
small hearts scattered on them as 
trimming. The hostess may be a 
charming Queen of Hearts, or again, 
several Girl Scouts may be so dressed, 
especially where they preside over the 
trays of tarts which they have made 
and which I hope no Knave of 
Hearts will think of stealing! 


Favors for the 
Valentine 
party 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 





Though red and scarlet are 
the usual Valentine colors, the 
pastel shades of green, pink and 
lilac are also appropriate. These are Cupid’s own colors, 
and are often seen in the costumes of shepherdesses and 
their swains. They may be used too, to make costumes for 
Columbine and Harlequin, that famous pair of sweethearts. 
Both table and wall decorations featuring the Cupid idea 
may be beautifully developed in such pastel shades. Toy 
balloons in these colors make effective decorations for a 
large room, hall, or stage. The menu may be carried out in 
dishes of white, pink, and green. 

If boys are to be invited, they can be asked to dress in 
a Pierrot costume, which may be the familiar clown suit, or 
one in black and white checks. Indeed, the checkerboard 
idea is very appropriate and can be carried out cleverly even 
intothe sandwiches. Many games and 
frolics using mottoes, broken hearts 
or arrows, are easy to plan. One oi 
the simplest is a variation of the old 
“donkey game.” Here an immense 
red paper heart is pasted on a sheet 
hung across a wall. Each guest is 
given a gold paper arrow with a pin 
in the point. When blindfolded, he 
must try to pin his arrow in the cen- 
ter of the heart. An idea for getting 
acquainted is to cut hearts out of 
different colored stiff paper, and then 
cut each heart irregularly in hat:. 
Those finding their hearts match are 
partners, 

Here are menus and recipes for 


Papercapsthat ye cae ’ 2 ° 
cat aaa Galihe different parties. Don’t the names oi 
yourself the dishes sound romantic ? 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Eileen and the Dream Door 


ics 


t's not that I believe in dreams,” Eileen argued stoutly, “but 


this was a true dream’’—and then the wild goose chase began 


HE two heads, one yel- 

low and smooth, one dark 

and curly, popped out of 
the door of the auto. 

“Here we are,” said Marcia, 
and, “Here we are!” echoed 
Fileen. 

“You act,” said Eileen’s 
father, whose car it was, “as 
if you knew it as well as 
Marcia does!” 

“Well, Marcia and I ram- 
bled through it in a hurry last 
fall,” Eileen explained, as she 
helped her friend pull out of 
the car quantities of wraps and 
a big pasteboard box which 
held more groceries than the 
local A & P had sold at one 
time for a year. 

“It” was a long, low shabby 
house in the Connecticut farm- 
ing country. In Marcia’s slim 
hand swung a bunch of old 
keys. The house and the land 
around it were Marcia’s and 
her sister Jessie’s—their sole 
possession. And her friend 
Eileen and she, at this most 
unpropitious and chilly time 
—for it was December—were 
planning to spend a week in it. 

“Are you sure you two girls 
will be all right staying here 
by yourselves?” Mrs. Chase, 
Eileen’s mother, demanded 
anxiously. ‘‘When I was six- 
teen my mother would have 
flown to the moon before she 
would have thought of allow- 
ing it!” 

Eileen laughed back at her 
mother’s anxious face. 

“There are old Mr. Barri- 
more and his wife living in the 
little house in the back,” she 
reminded her, “and we'll keep 
Marcia’s great Dane with us. 
The Barrimores 
will be glad to have 
a rest from him.” 


“They'll be all ; ¢ 


right, Nelly. The 


boys are coming up over the week-end. And Eileen has 
promised to telephone us every day from the village grocery. 
Don’t forget, daughter,” her father said. 

“I'll remind her,” said the more staid Marcia. “And 
thank you both for driving me up here and letting me have 
Eileen stay with me,” she added as she opened the sagging 


door and entered the old house. 


She turned first into the living-room and went over to 
the airtight stove, followed by Eileen. “I’m glad the Barri- 
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“Here we are,” said Marcia, 

and “Here we are,” echoed 

Eileen as she reached into Marcia. “And now 

her pocket for the bunch of 
old keys 


mores made a fire,” Marcia 
said. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” 
Eileen asked, as she, too, came 
over to warm her hands. 

Marcia’s delicate, blond face 
turned very serious. 

“After you’ve waited on a 
table and worked in a store,” 
she said, “you get to be mighty 
grateful for people who go 
out of their way to 
do nice things for 
you.” 

The summer be- 
fore, Eileen and 
Marcia had met at 
a hotel at Lake 
George, where Eileen 
was staying with her 
mother and brother. 
Marcia, to help pay 
the expenses of an 
older sister in a tu- 
berculosis sanitar- 
ium, was earning 
money by waiting on 
the table. It had 
taken a little time 
to break the barriers 
of sensitiveness and 
pride on Marcia’s 
part, and of what 
Eileen said now had 
been just plain snob- 
bishness on hers; but 
the girls had become 
close friends. 

“T never thought 
of that,”’ Eileen said 
slowly. All her life 
there had been money 
enough, and kind- 
ness enough. Marcia, 
going resolutely 
along the harder 
road, always seemed 
marvelous to her. 

“It’s true,” said 


I’m going to get 
Rollo. Want to 


> 


come ’ 


“No. I'll go see what’s in the kitchen. It’s like having 
an enchanted castle, being all alone with this big house to 
make discoveries in!” 

While Marcia went after her dog, Eileen surveyed the 
room. It was not especially attractive as things were. A 
very ugly wall-paper, a “body brussels” which had seen 


its best days before Eileen’s birth, and far too many framed 
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pictures of the “yard of roses” variety were not helped by 
the presence of some red plush chairs and a long, old sofa 
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with sagging springs. As it 
stood, there was no danger that 
anyone would dream of buy- 
ing it, so far as Eileen could 
see. And getting a purchaser 
was necessary, for Marcia and 
her sister needed money for 
the next year. Eileen had 
asked to stay with Marcia whil: 
she looked the house over and, 
for the week-end, Eileen’s 
brother and a chum of his had 
announced that they intended 
to come up and see what there 
was to hunt. 

Marcia, impeded by a huge, 
leaping, rapturous dog, came 
back into the room. “Do you 
think there is any hope of selling 
the house?” she asked Eileen. 

“Don’t you hate to?” Eileen 
parried. “You said it had been 
in your family two hundred 
and fifty years.” 

‘The land has, and the little 
old house the Barrimores live 
in,” Marcia corrected. “This 
house is only about a hundred 
years old. We'll never be able 
to do anything with the land 
again, and if we keep the old 
house and about twenty acres 
we'll have all we want. It isn't 
large, but it has pure colonial 
lines, an artist told Jessie. He 
said this was good, too. But 
it looks so dreadful!” 

“Only a hundred!” laughed 
Eileen, throwing back her 
dusky curls and surveying it. 
“It certainly needs a few 
beauty treatments!” 

“I wish it had them!” 

‘Well, isn’t that what we’re 
here for?” demanded Eileen. 
“We'll make the poor old thing 
look wonderful—give it a 
‘lift’ and a lot of cold packs 
, and everything. Honestly, 
Marcia, I think we can make 
it look a lot better than it does 
now, if we use our imaginations. 

“Tt can’t look worse,”’ she answered. “The last tenants 
liked it this way!” 

“But imagine actually owning a house!” said Eileen. 
“All I ever owned at the age of sixteen was a wardrobe 
trunk and the things to put in it—oh yes, and a ukulele.” 

“But imagine owning parents,” said Marcia, sighing a 
little. 

“Come on,” Eileen gave Marcia’s hand a squeeze, “Let’s 
get supper. That is, if you know how to deal with that 
oil-stove, and the can-opener is in good order.” 

“Ojil-stoves are my middle name,” said Marcia, laugh- 
ing and following her. 

They picnicked gayly on baked beans and toast and 
cocoa with marshmallows; they washed up conscientiously, 
and then, as they were very tired, they made up the two bg 
beds in adjoining rooms, and went to sleep under more 
covers than Eileen had ever thought anvone could stand. 

Next day was clear and cold and remem’ ering she had 
brought her skates, Eileen though* Iengi~«'y of th> shining 





ae ae 
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Monday morning Eileen and the two boys went away to a gay week of holiday making in 


pond she saw out the window as she dressed. But when 
she got another look at the wall-paper in the living-room, 
and thought of possible purchasers for the old house, she 
decided that something should be done—and started in 
to do it with pails of hot water and scrubbing-brushes be- 
fore Marcia was through feeding the dog. 

“What are you doing?” Marcia demanded. 

“Trying to get off this paper!” said Eileen undauntedlv. 
“T painted my canoe last summer. I know I can paint the 
walls once they are scraped.” 

She took hold of a piece of paper as she spoke, and 
pulled. It came off easily, but there was another under it. 

“It is going to take time,’’ Marcia said. She looked at 
the piece of paper revealed by the pulling off of the two 
layers in Eileen’s hand. ‘“That’s pretty,” she said. 

Eileen got off the chair on which she had been standing, 
and looked too. 

“Do you suppose we could peel off the top layers and 
leave that ?” 





—————— le 


a 


ng in 


the city, while Marcia waved them goodbye from the old house 
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“Tt would be a lot of work. It’s such a large room.” 

“T’ll try a section,” Eileen said, and went to work again 
more carefully. “It’s pictures! Oh, Marcia, I believe it’s 
an old-fashioned landscape paper.” 

“Oh, suppose it should be! There’d be a lot more 
chance of selling it with a paper like that on the walls. 
Those papers are valuable, I know that much,” Marcia 
said soberly. 

They worked like beavers at it all that day, scarcely 
stopping for meals. By the day’s end they had cleared a 
whole side of the room, and the paper was revealed, an 
actual landscape paper—scene after scene from, evidently, 
some eighteenth century novel or romance. 

“You see,” Marcia said, “we must have it fit to show 
when people come up here holiday week for winter sports. 
There’s that artists’ and writers’ colony. Landscape paper 
will simply make them wild with happiness.” 

“Oh, that’s why you came up here at this queer time?” 
Eileen said. “I thought it was for winter sports.” 








‘““My sport will be selling this house,” said 
Marcia with a little of the grimness of her 
New England ancestors in her voice. Then, 
“Oh, Eileen, you don’t know what it means!” 

The revelation of the landscape paper took 
them two days, working their hardest. After 
that Eileen took the furniture in hand. They 
got a man in from the village to prop up and 
fasten properly the sagging springs of the 
sofa. Eileen scrubbed it and oiled it while 
Marcia sewed on slip-covers. They scrubbed 
the painted floor, too, after they had ripped 
up the old carpet. 

“Can you afford to have it sent away and 
made up into rugs?” Eileen asked. 

“T’ll have to,” Marcia said. ‘Meanwhile, 
there are enough rag rugs in the bedrooms 
that aren’t used, to let us play Eliza-crossing- 
the-ice on them, and not be cold.” 

“We're here to sell the house,” Eileen an- 
swered firmly. “What are rugs?” 

At the end of the week they sat back, lame, 
tired, breathless, but feeling that the lower 
floors of the house, at least, looked possible, 
and might allure the buyers that were already 
writing to the village real estate agent for 
“suitable old farmhouses to be restored.” 

“Tf they would only restore them,” mourned 
Eileen, “instead of expecting us to do every- 
thing but put in bathtubs! I do think they 
might have imagination!” 

“We can only hope for the best,” said 
Marcia. “Oh, how lame I am! How on earth 
can we go skating with those boys?” But 
somehow, when Eileen’s brother Ralph, and 
Tom Percival came up, the girls found skat- 
ing very possible and enjoyed it as much as if 
they had not worked twelve hours a day for 
a week past. 

It was a gorgeous week-end. Eileen’s 
brother and his chum were about two years 
older than she. They drove up in a Ford of 
which Tom was the proud owner, and which 
he had named Lulu, he said, because it 
wheezed—which sounded rather crazy to any- 
one who did not know Tom’s mother’s fat 
cook, also named Lulu and much given to 
wheezing. It came gallantly up the road, 
painted, since the girls had seen it, rose pink 
with cubist flowers on it, and “Lulu” in bright 
green letters on one side. 

“Good Heavens, do you expect us to ride 
around in that?” demanded Eileen. 

“Why. not? That’s Art, my dear,” said her brother. 
‘“‘Last*I heard, you loved Art like anything. I put those 
flowers on myself. They’re to hide the places where we 
bumped into that milk-wagon last week.” 

Tom Percival—a silent boy usually—just grinned and 
said “She’s going pretty well, considering the roads. Only 
sat down on one hill.” 

“Our hills are pretty bad,” said Marcia apologetically. 

“So is Lulu,” said Ralph Chase. He burst into song: 


“You can bring Pearl, 
She’s a darn nice girl, 
But don’t bring Lulu! 


I told you Lulu would be unpopular, Tom!” 

Marcia had never had brothers and did not quite know 
what to make of being teased; she smiled and said, ‘‘You 
don’t know how glad I am you did bring Lulu—though I 

(Continued on page 62) 








Pictures for Your Own Room 


They are like good friends—pictures we love—and having them 
on our walls is like being surrounded by friends we enjoy 


VER since you were big enough 

EK to turn the pages of a book, you 
have been loving pictures. Even 

now, no matter how thrilling a story is, you like it better if 
it has pictures here and there. But lately you have begun 
to be interested. in pictures in a new way. There is your 
Girl Scout room—or your room at home. What about pic- 
tures for them? If you are on the Furnishings Committee 
of your Girl Scout room, you feel an added responsibility, 
for you want the other girls and your many visitors to 
like the pictures which you choose. Then, too, there is the 
matter of how the pictures shall be framed and where they 
shall hang. For a lovely picture can be marred by the 
wrong frame. And the pictures in a room can lose their 
attractiveness by being jammed too closely together. 

So wherever you go, you begin to look around you at 
the pictures. And what a difference there is in them! Some 
are beautiful and interesting. Others are so dull you won- 
der why anyone ever went to the trouble of framing them— 
much less painting or drawing them. Yet no one, these 
days, need have an ugly picture about. Reproductions of 
famous pictures may be bought inexpensively. Hundreds 
of fine color prints of the world’s rarest art treasures are 
to be had for the price of a motion picture or a few ice 
cream sodas. 

One of the easiest ways to brighten up a room is to hang 
lovely pictures on its wall. Suppose you should wake each 
morning to see on the wall beside your bed the bright 
tulips and sunny sky of Hitchcock’s In the Tulip Fields— 
wouldn’t that first peep of freshness and color help the day 
to start in a happy way? 


By ALMA ZAISS 


the room is downright lonesome and 
only about one-half as interesting as 
it was before. 

In selecting your pictures, just as in selecting your hats, 
you will wish to consider where they are to be used. If the 
room is a dainty, frilly one, you will not wish to have 
large, heavy pictures. Girls who like Celonial rooms find 
silhouettes and nosegay prints and Colonial ladies from 
old-time fashion books ideal to use on the screen which is 
to stand between the bed and the window, on the lamp 
shade, the wastebasket and the candle shields, as well as 
for use in the usual way on the walls. 

Girl Scouts whose summer camping trips have taught 
them to love the fields and streams and mountains can bring 
the poetry and freshness of the out-of-doors into the house 
through such exquisite pictures as the Corot and Inness 
Jandscapes, or a water scene by some great marine painter. - 
Of these there are excellent color reproductions. 

Little Miss Innocence and Miss Simplicity, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and Hanneman’s Prince 
of Orange are portraits of aristocratic girls and boys 
that have long been favorites in the picture world and giv 
special grace and charm to a dainty room. 

If you are fond of very gay decorations, a study of exotic 
birds, framed and hung above the head of the bed or 
cemented into the upper panel of a door gives a striking 
note of color. But pictures used with a print such as this 
should be carefully chosen so that they do not compete with 
it for attention. 

Experiment with your pictures. Buy inexpensive repro- 
ductions which you can 





Suppose, on another wall, 
you have a jolly holiday 
picture, perhaps of girls 
wading in the surf, their 
skirts tucked up high, hav- 
ing the time of their lives? 
And over in the corner, 
where the light is soft and 
mysterious, Veber’s Little 
Princess, in her royal robes, 
talking to the gnomes in 
the enchanted forest ? Even 
if the furniture were old 
and homely, those pictures 
would help you to forget it. 

If you look carefully at 
the girl’s room illustrated 
here, and cover with pieces 
of paper all the spots 
where the pictures are, you 
will immediately realize 
that something is gone. The 
furnishings aren’t half so 
attractive as they were with 
the pictures there. Take 
away the screen with its 
gay flower prints, remove 
the beautiful picture at the 








change now and then. You 
will be surprised at the 
different effects you can 
get with pictures. You can 
make your room bright with 
color or dignified, frivolous 
or quaintly old-fashioned. 
or as daring as a gypsy 
Try different combinations 
of pictures. Try hanging 
them in various places. But 
don’t have too many any- 
where, any time! 

One way to become fa- 
miliar with the pictures 
you will want is to step 
into an art store or the art 
section of a department 
store when you are shop- 
ping. Spend a half-hour 
looking through their print 
collections and_ strolling 
through their galleries, not 
only to acquaint yourself 
with fine paintings, but to 
see just how each one is 
framed. 

If you live ia a city 








head of the bed, rob the 
dressing table of its group 
of friendly prints—and 


Take away the pictures from this room and it becomes down- 
right lonesome and only half as attractive as it was before 
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where there is an art mu- 
seum, plan a museum hike 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Girls whose summer camping trips have 

taught them to love the fields and 

streams and mountains can bring the 

poetry and freshness of the out-of-doors 

into the house with such exquisite land- 

scapes as the ““Morning” of Corot, which 
is shown above 


Each morning when you wake to see 
on the wall beside your bed the bright 
tulips and sunny sky of Hitchcock’s “In 
the Tulip Fields” (at the right) is to 
start the day in a happy fashion 

















A lonely heartbreaking climb in 
the inky black with echoes of a 
dark past shivering through the 
trees--would she be in time 

to save her friend from the 


plotters waiting at the 
bend in the road? 


AIRY ANN 
slapped the 
saddle across 


the white mule’s 
back, buckled the 
straps with a practised hand, and looped the reins over a 
fence post. The mule proceeded to nibble at the few strag- 
gling weeds that struggled for life in the worn yard. As 
the girl’s blue-ginghamed figure disappeared into the barn, 
a loose-jointed, slouching young man appeared at the door 
of the log cabin. He crossed the yard in three strides, 
yanked the mule’s head up, and jumped into the saddle. 
A hard kick with a spurred boot roused Whitey to instant 
action. When Sairy Ann came out of the barn, mule and 
rider were splashing up the creek out of hearing. 

A flame kindled in the girl’s gray-blue eyes, a flame that 
lighted determination rather than useless rage. “Come, 
Enoch,” she called through the cabin doorway, “‘fotch the 
dinner pail. We-all got to git started.” 

Nine-year-old Enoch came out on the stoop, looking 
worthy of his patriarchal name in a pair of his older 
brother’s overalls cut off to the right length. ‘Where's 
Whitey at?” he drawled. 

“Dan done rid off on her,” his sister explained, “he 
tuk her when I was gone to the barn for fodder. We'll 
have to walk.” 

Enoch had no word of complaint. A twelve-mile waik 
is no trial of strength for a child of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Furthermore, school days had been few and scat- 







GENEVIEVE Fox's story 
of 4 mountain adventure 
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Sairy Ann 


tered enough in Enoch’s life to be an exciting change worth 


working for. “Dan’s bound to larn he can’t keep me 
away from school so easy,” was Ann’s only comment on 
the situation. 

It was well the two had started early. All along the way 
they were hailed by interested neighbors. Grandma Slone 
was leaning over her gate long before they were within 
hearing distance. “You and Enoch ain’t goin’ tew school, 
air ye?” she asked in disapproving tones. 

“Why not?” came back defiantly from Sairy Ann. “I’m 
fifteen years old, and I can’t read the hard stories in the 
sixth reader yet, jest because Dan can’t read them his- 
self, and I can’t work interest examples ’cause Dan ain’t 
never larned to figger further than decimals. I reckon this 
here fotched-on teacher has had a chance to larn. I reckon 
he’s been to high school, mebbe.” 

“T reckon he’s Satan’s own disciple,” said the old lady, 
shaking her head, “and ’twant right nohow to take the 
school away from Dan and give hit to one o’ them furri- 
ners from the level country.” 

Grandma Slone was only one of many to greet Sairy 
Ann and Enoch with excited and disapproving comments. 
For days the news had buzzed from neighbor to neighbor 
that the Hollybush School had been taken away from Dan 








to the Rescue 


Hall and given to a stranger from down in the Blue Grass. 
The sight of Dan’s younger sister and brother setting forth 
to learn of the interloper took dwellers along Hollybush 
Creek totally by surprise. But Sairy Ann wavered not. 
Why shouldn’t Dan give up the school to someone who had 
more “book larnin’,” and why shouldn’t Enoch and she 
make the most of their opportunities? But in the sight of 
her elders she was a traitor to her family and to the moun- 
tain people. . 

When the two came in sight of the schoolhouse, both 
exclaimed in one breath, “Oh, lookee yonder!” 

A flagpole had been raised in the yard and from it a new 
flag waved greeting to them. Never before had the children 
of Hollybush district seen the stars and stripes flying in 
their schoolyard. Another surprise met their ears, as they 
climbed up the creek bank—the sounds of singing voices 
in the schoolroom. The only music ever heard in the school- 
house before had been the wailing notes of psalm tunes 
chanted at Sunday meetings. 

One surprise followed another throughout that first day 
of school under the strange new teacher. There were books 
enough to go around. There were new books to replace 
old torn ones. The tin dipper was gone from its nail in the 
hallway, and when Dave Gayheart asked for it, he was 





Grandma Slone was leaning 
over her gate long before 
they were within hearing 
distance. “‘You and Enoch 
ain’t goin’ tew school, air 
ye?” she asked in disap- 
proving tones 


given a silly little 
paper cup and told 
to keep it in his 
desk. Mr. Law- 
rence, the new 
teacher, looked different from Hollybush men. He was 
ridiculously small and slender compared with some of the 
broad-shouldered, long-legged boys who lapped over into 
the aisles from the back seats. But there was something in 
his glance and in the tone of his voice that discouraged 
those young giants from starting anything. 

Even recess was different. Mr. Lawrence brought a ball 
as large as a watermelon, strung a net between two trees 
and taught them a new game—volley ball he called it— 
and passed out ball, bat and catcher’s mitt to a would-be 
baseball nine. What kind of teacher was this? asked the 
wondering boys and girls. 

Sairy Ann reached home bubbling over with news of 
the day’s developments. As she stirred up the corn pone 
for supper, she talked about the volley ball game, the 
flag and other novel features of the new regime, and sang 
snatches of the songs they had sung. But her audience was 
unenthusiastic. Mrs. Hall labelled it as a “lot of plum 
foolishness” and Grandma Hall from her splint-bottomed 
chair by the stove seconded her opinion, 

“Law child,” she chuckled, ‘‘that ain’t book larnin’; 
that’s just havin’ a big time.” 

“Dan stuck to the book larnin’ and let the foolishness 
go,” commented Mrs, Hall. Dan, sprawled out in the door- 
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way waiting for his supper, said not a word, but his black 
looks expressed volumes. 

Sairy Ann became accustomed to those black looks as the 
days went by, and to that sullen silence. But suddenly 
the storm cloud cleared, and one night when she came home 
from school his face wore a grin. “How did school go to- 
day?” he asked, quite as though he were in the habit of 
inquiring. That was the day Mr. Lawrence found a calf, a 
sow and litter of pigs in the schoolroom when he arrived 
in the morning. It had taken two hours of carrying water 
and scrubbing and airing to make the schoolroom usable 
again. 

A week later the well water became undrinkable. When 
finally the well was cleaned out, a gray cat was found lying 
on the bottom with a stone tied around her neck. In the 
meantime, and for weeks after the removal of poor pussy, 
it was necessary to fetch water by the pailful from Bud 
Hayes’ place, half a mile away. Then came the morning 
when the new flagpole was found lying on the ground. 

The worst of all in this series of plagues arrived on the 
first cold morning of the fall, when the fire refused to burn 
and poured forth clouds of smoke that-sent the pupils out 
of doors coughing and rubbing their eyes. Two hours had 
been wasted in efforts to coax the fire to change its dispo- 
sition. But nothing had done any good until at last Mr. 
Lawrence climbed to the roof, ran a broomstick down the 
chimney and dislodged the bundle of potato sacks that were 
blocking the flue. 

“Looks as though someone were trying to smoke us out,” 
the teacher com- 
mented a little 
grimly. And 
Sairy knew only 
too well who 
that someone 
was. 
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spiny 


Dan came awkwardly over to the bed, sat down and cleared 
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“What will he try next?” she thought. 

One night in November, Sairy Ann went up Reynold’s 
Fork on her way home from school to see Aunt Marthy 
Slone. The old lady was having one of her “spells o’ mis’ry 
in her bones” and had sent word to Mrs. Hall that she 
wanted a bottle of the herb liniment that lady was famous 
for brewing. It was almost dark when Sairy Ann returned. 
Night came early along the Fork path, shut in as it was by 
two straight-up ridges. A timid girl would have been 
nervous. There was no house nearer than Aunt Marthy’s 
cabin, two miles up the stream, and that hollow had a dark 
past. A sheriff had been shot down on the path, a sheriff 
over-curious about a moonshine still. There had been a 
quarrel between two brothers there by the big beechwood 
tree—a quarrel that had ended in murder. But Sairy Ann 
was not timid. When she saw the light of a fire and heard 
men’s voices issuing from behind a big boulder just ahead 
of her, she only said to herself, ““Moonshiners, I reckon,” 
and was continuing on her way. 

Suddenly she stood as if frozen, her heart thumping 
as it had never thumped before. It was Dan’s voice with- 
out question. But it was not the sound of her brother’s 
voice that caused her heart to beat so wildly, it was the 
words he was saying. ‘“’Bout time Israel and the others 
was back with the teacher, ain’t it?” 

“No, I don’t reckon,” came the answer. “Sometimes he 
stays to the schoolhouse a right smart time, ‘til most six 
o'clock.” 

What plan had brought them to that lonely place? How 
many were lying in wait for the teacher? What were they 
going to do to him? Sairy Ann crouched behind the boulder 
that hid her from sight and listened for an answer to her 
questions. It came in the voice of Dan. “I hope to die 
if he don’t turn as white as a dogwood bush when he sees 
that thar kittle of tar.” 

Another face was white as a dogwood bush. It was th: 
face of the girl behind the boulder. Were they going to tar 
and feather Mr. Lawrence? 

Again her question was answered, this time in her cousin 
Iry’s voice. “He ain’t goin’ to be sech a fool as to be painted 
up with tar when we give him his choice of gittin’ on a 
(Continued on page 48) 


his throat. “How do you feel, Sairy Ann?” 











“Most girls who 
become nurses get 
the idea when they 
are in grammar 
school,” says Mar- 
ion Durell. “They 
love to help nurse 
the sick members 
of their family— 
to arrange tempt- 
ing trays and to 
massage aching 
heads” 


If You Want # Be a Nurse 


You will love this story of Marion Durell, a girl who has become 
director of nurses in a big city hospital—because, she says, 
nurses are the happiest people 


of the Crimea, walked a Lady with 

a Lamp. There was compassion on 
her face and compassion in her hands. But the compassion 
was not a sterile thing: It expressed itself, quietly, in 
blanketing a soldier who slept, in cooling a fevered fore- 
head, in comforting, in re-dressing a wound. Through her 
ministrations, this “‘charnel-house of misery” had been 
converted into a well-managed hospital. Through her 
leadership, the death rate of those Crimean soldiers had 
been reduced from fifty per cent to two per cent. The Lady 
with the Lamp was Florence Nightingale, the Founder of 
Trained Nursing. 


[: 1856, through the rough barracks 


In 1926, a Woman in White took the temperature of a 
patient who had lain, for many desperate days, in the New 
York City Hospital on Welfare Island, and prepared to 
go off duty for the night. All day the sick old woman had 
said nothing to her nurse. In her wretchedness, she had 
submitted to the warm bath, the alcohol rub, the hypo- 


By VIRGINIA MOORE 


dermics, the brushing of her hair, and 
the kind words. But now she looked 
after the nurse in consternation. 

“You ain’t goin’?” 

“Yes”—very gently. 

“But you’s comin’ back tomorrow, ain’t y’?” 

wg 2 - Seg 

The old woman sank to her pillow. 

“Praises be for that!’’ she murmured, and resigned her- 
self to the pain. 

The Woman in White was Marion Durell. 


Florence Nightingale is gloriously dead. Marion Durell, 
one of her multitudinous successors in the nursing pro- 
fession, is gloriously alive. She is, in fact, at the present 
time director of nurses in the City Hospital of New York. 
Two factors, she tells me, were active in turning her to this 
particular form of public service—first, the great need for 
trained nurses accentuated, in 1918, by the World War; 
second, something Florence Nightingale once said: 
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“Of all the women I know, nurses are the happiest.” 

I asked Marion Durell if from her long experience in 
nursing she agreed with this world famous leader. 

“Yes,” said Miss Durell decisively. “Nursing seems to 
me the most satisfying of all occupations. It demands the 
best in a woman. Brain, heart, body, are pressed into ser- 
vice. I hadn’t been in the profession a month before I knew 
it was the only work for me. You see, it was like this. 
After my graduation from Wellesley in 1908, I tried doing 
nothing; and then for five years I tried teaching mathe- 
matics at Lawrenceville with my father; and then for five 
years I tried raising cranberries with my brother on a farm 
in southern New Jersey.” 

“And you weren’t happy ?” 

“T realize now that I wasn’t really happy until I entered 
nursing. I went through two and a half years of training 
in a hospital; then I was staff nurse at the Henry Street 
Settlement for four months; then I returned to private 
nursing for six months; then I was assistant director of 
nurses at City Hospital for three years; and now I am 
director. And all along the way I’ve been happy!” 

She didn’t have to protest it. The confession was in her 
blue eyes and around her generous mouth. But there was 
something else, too. Her white uniform, neatly starched, 
spoke of competency; her white cap, striped with a band 
of black velvet, and sitting perkily on her cornsilk-colored 
hair, had an unmistakable look of precision. She had 
thrown her blue cape over the back of the chair. Its gay 
lining made a yellow pool all about her. 

Commenting upon her late entry into nursing, I asked: 

“Don’t most girls get an idea they wish to be nurses when 
they are still in high school ?” 

“Often earlier than that,” said Miss Durell. “A recent 
questionnaire in New York hospitals showed that the great 
majority of nurses become interested in nursing while they 
are still in grammar school.” 

I remembered a school-mate of mine who insisted, at 
the age of ten, on playing “hospital.” Every automobile 
she saw was an “ambulance.” 
Her dolls were constantly ill. 
The cat was forever being 
bandaged and put on an un- 
appreciated diet. By the time 
she was thirteen years old, 
she had definitely decided to 
be a nurse. Eventually she 
was. And is. 

Not so Marion Durell. 
Mathematics and cranberries 
got between her and the pro- 
fession of nursing. Yet all 
her life she had been a nurse 
by instinct, and hadn’t known 
it. Even when she entered 
upon her training she did not 
realize how much to her taste 
the work would be. But her 
days of actual nursing soon 
showed her that at last she 
had found her place. 

“Every day it is a joy,” 
said Miss Durell, ‘to be with 
my patients. I wish I had 
come to this work sooner.” 

It seems strange that she 
didn’t gravitate to nursing 
when she was a girl, because 
she was always trying to ease 
suffering when she saw it. 
As a high school girl she dis- 
pelled the violent headaches of 





Marion Durell 





her mother by massaging just the right nerve centers and 
rubbing her temples with cologne. As a college girl, while 
vacationing in New Hampshire, she didn’t lose her equi- 
librium in the presence of two drowned people. Two young 
people were thrown out of a boat and unable to swim. 
Marion was sitting on the porch when the cry came. 
“Help!” “Drowning!” The victims were brought in. The 
other women on the porch were helpless. Marion alone re- 
membered the principles of resuscitation taught her in high 
school. She it was who drained the water from their lungs. 
She it was who administered a hypodermic, although her 
effort was hopeless from the start. 

“You were ready,” I said, “and adequate in the 
emergency.” 

She was modest. She declared that she hadn’t done any- 
thing unusual at all, that on this occasion—as today, in an 
operating room—the needs of another merely overcame her 
own squeamishness. When a life hangs in the balance, she 
told me, no nurse can hesitate, absorbed in her own feelings. 
She has something important to do. Much depends upon 
the steadiness of her hand, and she must answer the chal- 
lenge valiantly if she is to be adequate to the occasion. 

‘“‘Have you ever known a nurse to faint in the operating 
room?” I am afraid this was plain curiosity on my part. 

“Never,” said Miss Durell. There was a recognizable 
pride in her voice. 

And then she told me, briefly, about training. The period 
varies in different hospitals. At the City Hospital it is two 
and a half years in length. In many places it is three years. 
Every phase of nursing is both studied and practiced. The 
apprentice (for that is what she is) divides her time be- 
tween the class room and the sick room. She is taught such 
subjects as physiology, sanitation, dietetics, care of infants, 
in addition to the care of the sick. To her lot falls much 
routine work—enough to test even the stoutest hearted, al- 
though such work as scrubbing and cleaning up is now 
done in most hospitals by ward maids, not by student 
nurses. Yet if she is firm in her purpose she endures. 

The girl who is interested 
in nursing should know that, 
although some schools require 
as little as one year of high 
school for entrance, most hos- 
pitals are asking more. Many 
require a four-year _high 
school course or even college 
training as a_ preliminary. 
Directors of nurses recognize 
the fact that the more general 
education a girl can secure 
before she starts upon her 
special nurse’s course, the 
better equipped she will be to 
meet the inevitable crisis with 
which every nurse is con- 
fronted. 

Young women with college 
training plus their trained 
nurse’s certificate are pre- 
pared for the most important 
positions in the nursing world. 
The Yale School of Nursing 
requires that all young women 
who enter for training shall 
have had twenty-eight months 
of college work. 

When one stops to consider 
that a human life may de- 
pend upon what the nurse 
does in fifteen minutes, one 

(Continued on page 57) 
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They would rush up to 

Betty Parkinson—the 

boys would—the minute 

a date was set for any- 
thing 





“Well, I Might as Well Admit 


YEAR ago I 
wouldn’t have 
thought that I 


would ever tell anyone 
what I am going to 
tell you now. For it 
is about a time when 
I was more unhappy 
than I had ever been 
before—and unhappy 
about something which 
I had to keep all to 
myself. At least, I 
thought I did until that day when—but I mustn’t get ahead 
of my story. 

It’s strange, the way things happen to you. One year you 
don’t think a thing about whether any boy ever invites you 
anywhere. In fact, if someone does happen to, you giggle 
to yourself over the whole idea of your going to a party 
with a boy. 

And then the next year comes along and everything is 
different. All of a sudden, you want them to invite you. 
You feel terribly out of it if you don’t get invited at all. 
And although you wouldn’t let anyone else know it for 
anything, you feel hurt, too, if you don’t get an invitation 
before the last minute when you can’t possibly be anyone's 
first choice. 

At least, that is what happened to me. One year I didn’t 
give a snap of my fingers about being invited anywhere by 


? 


—there are styles in girls as well as in 
clothes, and somebody's else type may not 
suit you at all—that’s what I found 
out.” Another girl tells of her problem 


and how she met it 


Illustration by Frank Spradling 
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the boys. And the next, 
there I was watching 
out of the corner of 
my eyes the boys I'd 
known all my life and 
hoping like anything 
they’d invite me to the 
basketball game or the 
valentine party. I'd 
walk slowly along the 
corridor at school when 
I saw Casper Sloane 
or Tom Nelson or 
Barney Carter coming, to give them plenty of chance, you 
know. And I always wanted Casper to ask me before any 
of the other boys did. For I liked him best of all. But 
whether Casper did or not I wanted someone to rush up to 
me the way the boys always were doing to Betty Parkin- 
son the minute the date was set for anything. 

And they didn’t. I had to admit it—they didn’t. Oh, 
I got invited to almost everything. You know how it is 
in high school where crowds go around together. I wasn’t 
out of it. But I wasn’t in it either, the way Betty Parkinson 
was. And that was what I wanted to be. I started watching 
the way she did things, the way she talked and smiled and 
used her hands. She was always ready to do things, I 
noticed, so I tried being enthusiastic about everything, 
whether I felt that way or not. I tried—nobody can ever 

(Continued on page 58) 









I Knit a Sweater 


Jor a fresh and chic spring costume—and perhaps 
an afghan for the troop room 


By JANE LITTELL 


sweaters. In fact, if you are expert at knitting colored de- 
A warm and colorful sweater a ces ie ae . 
for brisk spring days is ‘ZnS into contrasting backgrounds, you can entirely cover 
_ &. ae ame pao your sleeves with hieroglyphics, add a band of them around 
stitch of red worsted yarn 4 . 
iesinad aiicaldie sume. the bottom of your sweater and know that you have 
The scarf collar with its achieved a truly fashionable effect. 
muff sg Eee and The handknit vest of horizontal stripes is not only a 
protection from chilly breezes, but it is splendid to wear 
under your suit or coat. The girl who ioves colors can add 
(Below) Bright red and to her costume a touch of brightness in the sweater vest 


black stripes on the sleeves 5 
give coler to this white that just peeps out at the neck of her coat. 


pull-on sweater, and _ it . . . : ° 
follows the mode which Then there 1S the sport skirt. If you wish, you may 
favors sleeve trimmings knit a skirt to go with your sweater. Since 





























the fashion for one-toned costumes has 
come to the fore, girls have sometimes 
found a difficulty in matching their 
sweater yarns with flannels. Probably 
from this has grown the vogue for 
knitted skirts. It is a perfectly sim- 
ple little skirt with an inverted pleat 
down the front. It may be of a 
solid color or it may have around 
the bottom a knitted band of 
whatever contrasting color is used 
in the sweater. It requires little 
material to knit one of the new 
skirts and, since skirts are so 
short today, not so much time as 

a sweater requires. 
Any girl who wants to make the 
sweaters illustrated or knitted 

(Continued on page 47 ) 





HE clever girl looks ahead. Spring 

and summer will soon be here, and 

what more welcome addition to 
your wardrobe then than a_hand- 
knitted sweater? Your spare time 
now, spent upon a bright new sweater, 
will bring you something you are 
sure to want. 

For sweaters will be popular. Col- 
ored slip-ons will be worn with white 
skirts and little white hats—flannel 
skirts and flannel hats. And such 
colors! Take your choice from a wide 
variety. Chanel red, rich and dark, 
almost wine color; pencil blue, which 
is a vivid, almost indigo shade that has 
not been fashionable for a long time; and 
practically any shade of green, especially 
Hooker green which is a very bright, almost 
Irish green; emerald green, with a name that 
speaks for itself, and Lanvin green, a soft 
greenish gray tone, are all smart for complete cds- 
tumes. The flannel skirt and felt or crocheted hat 
should match exactly the color of the sweater. This is 
almost necessary when such colors as these are used be- 
cause it is so difficult to find harmonizing colors that can 
be worn with them. 

Pictures of three of the new spring sweaters are given 
here. The heavy coat sweater with a scarf is made of 
Chanel red worsted, striped with white angora. The rag- 
lan sleeve and scarf collar give a smartness to this sweater 
that is rarely achieved in a knitted garment. It is worn 
with a little red felt hat and a white flannel skirt. And 
right here let me say that these white flannel skirts are 
extremely serviceable for they can be washed and ironed 
the same as any cotton material. The white pull-on sweater Yous 
for cool spring days is striped with red and black. It is This hand anit 
knitted of a yarn called ‘“‘wonderglow” through which runs pai tag ro 
a tiny thread of silk. This particular yarn is very appro- under a topcoat 
priate for spring and summer sweaters because the silk page mga nag 
takes away the appearance of wooliness and gives a flatter goog es girl 
surface than a wool sweater. with the short 

The elaborate sleeve trimmings which appeared on peers po say gl 
dresses all winter have found their way into the new becoming 
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The sight of 
the old trunk 
with the 
corners of 
new leather 
Rodney had 
tacked on it, 
made home 
seem closer 


CHAPTER XI 


Harriet Opens the 
Envelope 


ARRIET had 
only a confused 
knowledge of 


exactly what happened 
in the garden after she 
spoke. In that moment 
when she covered her 
face she had endured 
a bitter reaction of 
spirit ; the calamity her 
own lips had worked 
overwhelmed her. 

She heard Miss Pepper’s cool voice speaking to Bettine. 
Miss Pepper was telling Bettine to calm herself. She was 
bidding her send Saunders to the village for some men to 
take the pipes apart. When Harriet slowly took her hands 
down from her face, Miss Pepper actually was embroider- 
ing again, her eyes lowered to her work. 

Harriet crept away. She wished Miss Pepper had 
scolded her, reproached her, punished her with anything but 
that cool silence, that averted face. She could not bear that. 





Heart’s Desire 


The last chapter of the story of Harrzet 
who went out to find her heart's desire and 
of the surprises and adventures she found 


along the road—and at the end of tt 


By JANE ABBOTT 
Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


For what has happened so far in this story see page 63 
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She began 
at once put- 
ting her told- 
ed clothes in 
the trunk, 
working fu- 
riously so 
she would 
be ready 


In the house, Aileen 
met her. Aileen was 
greatly excited. She 
caught Harriet’s arm. 
“Well, it’s out, isn’t 
it? What did old 
Pepper-box say?” she 
asked in a quick 
breath. 

‘*They know it 
wasn’t —a burglar. I 
told them that the 
necklace was in the 
furnace.” 

“You did?” shrilled 
Aileen, her face dark- 
ening with anger. 

Harriet turned away from her. She felt a sickening dis- 
illusionment. This Aileen was not the Aileen whom she 
had so admired, wanted to be like! 

“TI told them I did it.” 

“You did it?” Aileen snorted incredulously. 

Harriet had a moment’s horror that Aileen might thank 
her! “I didn’t do it to save you. I did it so that Miss 
Pepper wouldn’t blame Cynthia. I wouldn’t let her even 
accuse Cynthia of doing such a thing. You can tell the 
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truth when you get ready.” The words came breathlessly. 

Aileen regarded Harriet’s bent face for a long moment. 
Then she laughed a hard little laugh. 

“Well, I knew you were a goose but I didn’t know you 
were such a big one! Why, you didn’t have to tell them 
that. Couldn’t Cynthia deny it herself? She’s got a tongue. 
Don’t blame me for this fix. I didn’t get you in it. And 
don’t think, either, that J’l/ get you out.” And Aileen 
walked away with her head high. 

Harriet rushed to her room and buried her face in her 
pillow. But even then she 
could not shut out Aileen’s 
face or the hard sound of 
her laugh. 

She lay still, dry-eyed, 
sick with the pain of disil- 
lusionment. Goose, indeed, 
she had been! She had al- 
lowed herself to drift into a 
situation from which she 
had_ instinctively recoiled. 
And now, as a result, she 
had forfeited Miss Pep- 
per’s esteem. The mem- 
ory of that morning in the 
garden tore across her tor- 
tured consciousness—that 
morning when Miss Pep- 
per had held her hand— 

Miss Pepper must, of course, tell 
Aunt Marcia. And, if Aileen did not 
tell the truth, it would never be 
known; Aunt Marcia must always 
think that Harriet had done it, stolen 
into her room like a thief. 

“But I did it for Cynthia!” Har- 
riet whispered between her clenched 
teeth. Only she could not explain 
that. And Aileen would not speak. 
Harriet still could hear the echo of 
her scornful laugh. 

After a little she heard sounds 
downstairs, voices, heavy feet tramp- 
ing through the hall, hammering— 
Saunders and his men from the vil- 
lage. But she heard them indiffer- 
ently. Even if they found the neck- 
lace it would not heal this hurt 
of hers. 

She heard an automobile drive into 
the yard, and the voices of Bettine 
and Miss Pepper. Aunt Marcia had 
come. Presently her door opened and 
Cynthia came in. She regarded Har- 
riet shyly, her eyes still wide and 
puzzled. “Aunt Marcia’s here. I1— 
I thought maybe you'd like to 
have me go down with you.” 

Harriet managed a wan little 
smile of thanks. She got up and 
smoothed her roughened hair while 
Cynthia stood by and watched. Harriet imagined 
that she saw pity in Cynthia’s eyes behind the puz- 
zlement, and wonder how she could have done it! 
But Cynthia did not speak of it; nor did Miss Pepper. 

Before the interminable evening was over, poor Harriet 
knew that no one was going to mention what had happened. 
After dinner, which was eaten indoors for the first time, 
they sat in the garden. Aileen, cool and unconcerned, sat 
next to Aunt Marcia as though by right, Miss Pepper sat 
in a shadow and Cynthia sat close to Harriet. But no one 





































spoke of the jewels. A restraint held that little group but 

Harriet did not credit it to Aunt Marcia’s presence. She 

thought it was the lost necklace and wondered if Saunders 

and the men from the village had found it. But she did 

not dare ask Miss Pepper and Miss Pepper did not offer 

to tell her. 

On her way to bed, she encountered Bettine in the hall. 
The serving woman drew sharply back against the wall and 
her expression told Harriet plainly in what scorn the woman 
held her. In her hand Bettine carried her ring of keys and 
Harriet fancied her fingers clutched them more 
tightly as they passed. 

Her whole soul flamed with anger. She must 
endure Aileen’s treachery, Cynthia’s mute pity, 
Miss Pepper’s silent disapproval, but she would 
not endure Bettine’s accusing scorn! She shut 
her door with a bang. 

“TI won’t stay here,” she cried aloud. Her 

eyes smarted with hot tears. She 

looked around the little room that 
once had been her father’s. But 
these things that cluttered it now 
belonged to Miss Tabitha Deer- 
ing. She did not belong here. She 

did not belong to Aunt Marcia— 

this Aunt Marcia whom she could 

not love. 

Her thoughts went back to the 
Aunt Marcia she had pictured 
from the letter, a warm-hearted 
loving Aunt Marcia. She blushed 
for that silly imagining. Her 
young heart hardened teward this 
calculating Aunt Marcia who 
would bestow bounty upon them but must 
appraise them, measure them, watch them 
set over them her secretary to do it for 
her while she sat remote in her sham 
majesty ! 

Had her father known that such would 
be Aunt Marcia’s way? She 
heard him again as she had heard 
him that night while she lay lis- 

tening to his voice and mother’s. 

“Well, maybe she'll 

be happy—” 

“Tm not! I’m 
not!” she sobbed, 
her fingers locking 
and unlocking. 

And then she re- 
membered the en- 
velope her father 
had given her. “If 
ever you’re unhappy 
where you’re going, 
open this.” 

She pulled out 
her bureau drawer, 
tumbled over its 
contents until her 
trembling fingers 
found the envelope. 
She tore it open. 
She had to blink the tears from her eyes before she could 
see the letter in anything but a blur. 

As her vision cleared and she saw her father’s familiar 
handwriting she kissed it. “Oh, Dad!” she sobbed. Then 
a slip of paper dropped from the envelope and she picked 
it up quickly. It was father’s check for an astonishing 
amount of money! 





Bettine drew back against 
the wall and her ex- 
pression told Harriet in 
what disapproval she was 
held by the maid 
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She turned back to the letter and read in eager haste. 
“My dear little girl, 

I am enclosing in this a check large enough to cover 
your expenses home if ever a time comes when you feel 
that for any reason you cannot longer stay with your Aunt 
Mase. . i" 

Harriet could read no farther than that. Her heart gave 
a great leap. She looked at the little slip of paper. It 
meant home! Escape! 

She read the rest of the letter. “I do not want my girl 
to be indebted to anyone, even Aunt Marcia, if circum- 
stances are such that it becomes an embarrassment. Ask 
your Aunt Marcia to make the necessary arrangements and 
wire me what they are.” 

Dear dad—he could not possibly have fore- 
seen this present tangle of circumstances; he 
had dreaded only that she might not be happy. 
It was a great deal of money. Harriet, looking 
at the figures on the check, tried for a moment 
to estimate how much it meant to dad and 
mother in sacrifice. 

But she would go home. She said it 
aloud, over and over. She began to take 
her clothes out of the drawer and fold 
them ready for packing. She worked 
furiously. She would be all ready so 
that if Aunt Marcia could make the | 
“arrangements” tomorrow, she would go 
at once! Her head ached so that she 
could not think coherently and her heart 
ached so that she could not feel 
anything but pain and the longing 
to be with mother and dad. 

She hoped she could go to- 
morrow. She felt no dread of the 
long journey; she scarcely thought 
of it. She felt no regret at leaving 
Cynthia—Cynthia had pitied her 
but had believed she had done that 
thing. And she would not let her- 
self think of Aileen at all, or of 
Miss Pepper. 

She felt no regret at leaving un- 
solved those little mysteries of Aunt 
Marcia’s past that had so held her. 
Leave them to Aileen, she thought 
scornfully. Whatever there was of 
mystery belonged to the unhappy 
fulfilment at which Miss Pepper 
had hinted and she did not want 
to know it. Let it remain secure 
behind Aunt Marcia’s face, 
so like the graven figure 
on a monument. 

Poor Harriet, she had 
come eagerly toward ad- 
venture, her young hands 
open to the substance Aunt 
Marcia would put into 
them; now she tiptoed 
across a darkened room, 
making ready for flight. 
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Harriet’s whole 
soul flamed with 
anger—she would 


The adventure had been 2 not_ endure Bet- 
disillusionment; the sub- re nie 


stance, shadow. 
“JT want to go home,” she kept saying to herself. She 
would say it to Miss Pepper, directly after breakfast. She 
would ask Miss Pepper to make arrangements and she would 
give her father’s check to her. 
It was an oppressive morning, even in the garden. Black 
storm clouds were gathering in the west. Aunt Marcia did 
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not come down for breakfast. Harriet wondered if she 
were prostrated by the loss of the necklace, rather than the 
heat. Aileen did not come down. Harriet was glad she did 
not. With Aileen absent, telling Miss Pepper that she 
wanted to go home would be easier. 


CHAPTER XII 
Romance and Tragedy 


She made a pretense of eating while Miss Pepper and 
Cynthia talked about the coming storm. “I’m afraid we 
can make no plans for today,” Miss Pepper said. Harrict 
thought dully how they would go 
on planning nice things to do. 
Each morning Miss Pepper would 
say, “Your Aunt Marcia wants 
you to—” And she would not be 
with them. 

Well, she did not want to be 
‘ with them, not when she must en- 
‘ dure Miss Pepper’s disapproval 

and keep her lips sealed on the 

truth. 

“T want to go home.” After all, 
she had said it without preface, 
putting her cup down so quickly 

that the cocoa spilled. 

Cynthia rose to her feet and scur- 
ried away, like a frightened rabbit. 
Harriet caught one glimpse of her 
startled eyes. 

Miss Pepper looked startled, too. 
“What do you mean, child ?” 

Harriet clenched her hands in her 
lap. She would not cry. She could 
not cry, anyway. Her lips were too 
dry and stiff and her eyes too dry 
and hot. 

“T can’t stay here—now. I have 
the money. Father said I should ask 
Aunt Marcia to make the arrange- 
ments if—if ever I was so unhappy 
I could not stay. And I am that un- 
happy.” She looked hard into her 
plate and waited for Miss Pepper to 
speak, 

“Why—my dear,’’ 
said Miss Pepper quick- 
ly and then she stopped. 

After a long moment 

of silence she said 

simply, “I will tell 
your Aunt Marcia. 

She will not want 

you to stay if your 

heart is set on going. 

Only—why, Harriet, 

she will be greatly 

disappointed!” Miss 
a Pepper’s voice had a 
, A “ tone of personal hurt. 
' 6 Harriet stumbled 

to her feet. “I don’t 

think she’ll care. 

and Aileen. Oh, Miss Pepper, I’ve 


— 





She'll have Cynthia 
got to go!” 
Miss Pepper rose, too. “I will tell your Aunt Marcia,” 
she repeated. She put her hand on Harriet’s arm. 
“My dear, I feel as though we had failed you somehow!” 
(Continued on page 54) 








Gladima Scout Packs Her Pack 


Hark to the tale of a tenderfoot, thoughtfully related for all comers 


Ruminations of Gladima 





Hurrah! We're going on an overnight hike. 
Let’s see—I don’t want to forget anything. 
I'll certainly want this poncho and my 
flashlight. And a book of stories to read 
from at campfire just before we turnin... 








I never could get along without this 
sweater. And these stockings'll be just 
the thing if my others get wet. Pajamas— 
goodness, yes—my outing flannel ones, and 
my warm wooly bath robe to roll up in... 








How’re we going to light a fire if I don’t 
take a box of matches. And if someone 
gets hurt, this first aid kit’ll come in handy. 
And toothpaste and a tooth-brush and a 
comb and a nail file and soap and clean 
handkerchiefs—you can’t neglect your civil- 
ization just because you're going hiking... 

















Let’s see.... blankets. Goodness, I nearly 
forgot them. And I may want this bathing 
suit, you never can tell. Oh, yes—baked 
beans and some oranges and rolls...I guess 
I'll just raid the pantry for the rest.... 


You play it like 
“T packed my trunk 
For Paris.” 


Only this time you 
Pack your pack for an 
Overnight hike— 

Like Gladima 


Or not 
Like Gladima. 


Depending on how 
Much you know. 


One girl says what 
She’d put in. 

The next girl says that 
Same thing 

And adds, 

What she’d add. 

The next one says 
That and that 


And adds what she’d add. 


I am sure you 
Grasp 
The idea. 


If a girl leaves 
Something out 

Or gets the articles 
In the wrong 
Order— 


She’s out of 
The game. 


The brighter you are 
The wiser your 
Suggestions 

Will be. 


If a girl puts in 

An undesirable article, 
Everybody else may 
Groan. 


Loudly. 
A very bright girl 
Will know when 


It’s time to stop 
Putting things in. 


Each patrol may 
Write the list of 
What they have 
Put in. 


Then go get 

The articles 
Mentioned. 

Pack them up. 
Weigh them. 

And 

Throw anything out 
That’s unduly elaborate. 
The best pack 
Without throwing 
Anything out 
Wins. 

It shouldn’t weigh 
More than seven 
Pounds. 

If that. 


I thank you. 
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And after that. 


Here, gentle reader, is Gladima. She stag- 
gers. She sways. She is taking her overnight 
hike pack to troop meeting for her Captain's 
approval. Her best friends join her. They 
sway. They have packed their packs, too... 

















Here you see the Captain saying, “Twill 
never do...” Out goes the beok. Out 
go the beans—who wants to eat until she 
gets home? Out go the bathing suit and 
the pajamas. Out goes... out goes... 











And here, gentle reader, the Captain speaks 
again to Gladima and her friends as they 
sit among the ruins of their lovely packs. 
But what is this? Oh joy— these are the 
words. “We will have a car to take our 
blankets and food and heavy things ahead 
and we'll carry only the lighter ones”. . . 





’Tis yet another day. Behold the rejuve- 
nated Gladima. Note her very much 
lighter pack, very correctly placed upon 
her back. See how she steps forth. Behold 
her very much more cheerful smile .. . 
























































“My Own Room’ Contest 





What have you done to make your room more attractive? Write about it 
and enter this latest national contest. It may be yourroom at home, or your 
troop roomor your cabin—any room which you have had a share in creating 


E ARE going to have a “My 

V V Own Room” page in THE 

AMERICAN GIRL. But of course 

we can’t start it without your help. So we are going to have 

this “My Own Room” contest. By entering it you will not 

only help your magazine, you may be one of those girls to 
whom is awarded something lovely for your room. 

This is what you are to do for the contest. You are to tell, 
in not more than five hundred words, what you did to the 
room you have in mind. It may be your own room at home, 
your troop room, your Girl Scout cabin or any other room 
which you have helped to make more attractive. Tell 
what kind of room it was. Tell what your problems were— 
was it a dark room and did you have to plan a bright 
cheery effect? If so, how did you do it? Did you have 
some old furniture that was an eye-sore and did you scrape 
and paint and so have something that looked like new? 
Did you have just so much. money to spend and did you look 
about in the stores for curtains that were just right which 
you could afford ? 

How did you decide on your color scheme? The places 
where your furniture was to be placed? The pictures that 
you hung—and where to put them? There isn’t a single 
detail that is too small to be important to your story. We 
want to know just what you did, just what you thought, just 
what kind of ““My Own Room” pages you would like to have 
in THE AMERICAN GirL, what things you wish to know 
how to make, what suggestions you wish to have us give you. 

The best stories will be published in Tr AMERICAN 
Girt and to the best three will be awarded something 
lovely for your own room or your Girl Scout room. You 
may select it yourself, for of course what you put into your 
own room must “belong” there. 

For the best story, we have looked at an adorable, comfy 
wicker chair, with cushions’n everything. If the girl who 
writes the best letter selects this, she may have the cushions 
covered with material to match the color scheme of her room. 
We will send samples so that she may make her own selec- 
tion. If she has a chair, there’s an alluring wicker table that 
we’ve seen—and a desk. There are other things, too, and 
perhaps the most fun of all will be choosing it yourself. 


Illustration by Harriet Moncure 


For the second-best story, we’ve seen 
another kind of chair and a lamp with 
the sweetest parchment shade! And 
this girl will also be able to make her own choice. 

And to the third-best story-writer will come a small 
table lamp or book-ends or a lovely picture. Everything 
which we have mentioned is something which will make 
your room lovelier. It will come to you with our apprecia- 
tion for your story—just as our appreciation will come to 
everyone of you who sends in her story and so helps to make 
THE AMERICAN GiRL’s “My Own Room” page a splendid 
one. 

The judge of the contest is to be someone who knows a 
great deal about what girls have done to make their rooms 
attractive. Her name is Helen Perry Curtis—you may 
have seen her name in your mother’s magazines for she 
writes for many of them. 

And don’t forget to fulfill all the conditions of the con- 
test—it seems too bad, but in every contest which we have, 
some girls forget to do something and so make their stories 
ineligible. 


The Conditions of This Contest Which Is Open to All 
Readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 


1. Write your name, age, address and—if you are a 
Girl Scout—your Troop number at the top of the first page. 

2. Write on one side of the paper only. 

3. Make your story not more than 500 words in length. 

4. Tell what kind of room yours is, what you did, 
what you spent. 

5. The contest closes March first. 

6. And don’t forget the separate sheet telling what you 
want on our “My Own Room” page. Put your name, age, 
and address at the top of this page, too. 

Pictures of your room will be very welcome, although 
they will not count in the contest. And remember this—- 
whether yours is one of the best letters or not, by writing 
this story for your AMERICAN GIRL, you will be, as 
always, a real Assistant Editor. Why not write the story 
today ? , 








Lets Talk About Clothes 


frock contributes to the party 
has never really been com- 
puted, but if you’d take a vote 
I’m pretty sure you’d find every 
girl you know giving it a high 
mark of importance in her fun. 

At a party, unless you’ve had a good deal 
of social experience and unless you know 
quite well all the people that are there, you 
are apt to be just the least bit shy. Some- 
times you’re so shy that you don’t have a 
good time. 

Of course that’s not right. A party is sup- 
posed to be something that you thoroughly 
enjoy. It’s planned to give you pleasure. If 
it doesn’t give you pleasure it’s not really a 
party. And so, when you go to a party, your 
mood should be gay and your frock should 
be festive. For, as everybody knows, the 
right clothes give you poise and pleasure and 
self-possession and, when it’s a question of 
parties, they not only make the scene more 
decorative but they also increase the jollity 
of everybody there. 

I’ve always contended that party frocks 
need not be terribly expensive, and shouldn’t 
be unless you have so much money you can't 
find anything else to do with it. Nobody 
wants to wear the same party frock year in 
and year out, and if it’s inexpensive in the 
beginning your conscience doesn’t trouble 
you so much when you discard it. Then too, 
party frocks are usually light colored and 
made of thin fabrics, which are not expected 
to and do not stand much wear. They are 
liable to become spotted with careless ice 
cream or discolored with perspiration from 
hot games or dancing, and sometimes dry 
cleaning or tubbing won’t bring back the first 
freshness. So my idea is not to buy fright- 
fully expensive party clothes. In fact, as I’m 
always saying, I think it’s better policy to spend most of 
your dress money on a few everyday clothes which will 
stand the necessarily continuous hard wear, and buy less 
expensive party frecks which will look pretty on the less 
frequent occasions on which you need them and which you 
won’t feel extravagant about discarding. 

I don’t advise buying sleazy, cheap materials. There’s 
a great difference, you know, between poor imitations of 
good fabrics and materials that are frankly inexpensive but 
good value for the money spent. Cheap cloth and cheap 
workmanship are poor buys—but inexpensive ones will 
often give you excellent service. You can buy good georgette 
crepe for less money than you can buy fine lace, and it wiil 
probably wear you better than lace that you can get for the 
price you can pay. 

Good color will make up for many deficiencies in fabrics. 
If a dress is a pretty shade and becoming, people do not 
think about its money value or the fineness of its material. 
I have found that clear colors are much more effective at 
night than the colors that I call “muddy.” They need not 
be bright colors, but they should be sparkling—not grayed 
or dull. Always try out evening colors under electricity. 
You'll find that they look quite different then from what 
they do in daylight, and often you'll be surprised to discover 
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By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


Illustration by Katherine Shane 





This frock of flesh-colored geor- 

gette has feather flowers in flesh, 

orchid and pale yellow at the 

girdle. It is from Best & Co., 
New York 


that a color that you simply 
can’t wear by day is amazingly 
becoming by night. 

Some girls really do not look 
well in fluffy, ruffly clothes, and 
such a girl should not try to 
change herself into a fluffy, 
ruffly person even to go to a party. Party 
frocks are usually softer in effect than day- 
time ones—they’ve tried to wear man- 
tailored clothes in the evening and it was 
not very successful—but there are all de- 
grees of softness, and the plump girl, or 
the straight-up-and-down semi-tailored girl, 
should be careful to choose frocks that look 
as if they were adapted for her. 

For the slender wispy girl there are slender 
wispy frocks and for the cute perky girl, 
cute perky frocks. So don’t try to make your- 
selves into something you’re really not. It’s 
not necessary, it won’t work, and you’ll only 
feel very uncomfortable. 

Dressing up in a pretty frock to go to a 
party is really a compliment to your hostess. 
It shows her that you think enough of her 
party to take trouble for it. But over-dress- 
ing at parties is, like over-dressing at any 
time, in questionable taste. Some seasons, 
fussy clothes are in style, but I think it’s 
always wise to avoid them. You'll find that 
you won’t tire of a simple dress and neither 
will your friends. 

For warmer weather I am very fond of the 
little handmade dresses of French inspira- 
tion that come in lovely flowery colors, in 
wash silk or in voile, fine linen or batiste. 
They have touches of embroidery or faggot- 
ing or hand-tucking, and sometimes they 
have sashes or girdles of contrasting ribbon, 
and cunning little nosegays of flowers. With 
these, in warm weather, white or pale col- 
ored linen pumps or patent leather pumps 
are worn, and silk stockings. Young girls, you. know, do 
not usually wear silk stockings, but it is permitted for 
parties. They should be of good weight—not the sheer 
kind that older girls and women wear. 

Handmade frocks that look as if they were handmade, 
of crepe de chine, flat crepe, rough Chinese silk, georgette, 
voile or chiffon, are available in more vivid colors that 
make them look more suitable for cold weather. Some oi 
my favorites are faggoted or smocked, and I am particu- 
larly fond of them in bright rose or red or vivid green or 
old gold. With these, my choice in footwear would be low- 
heeled one-strap patent leather slippers and silk stockings. 

I like all dresses for young girls made with a certain 
amount of sleeve, and most of the better shops, I find, if 
the dress is sleeveless, provide small additional sleeves 
which can be attached. 

Not much jewelry is supposed to be included in the 
young girl’s wardrobe, but when she goes to a party the 
rules are less strict than at other times. A string of small 
imitation pearls or a twisted strand of very tiny real pearls 
is in good taste. A little-finger ring or a simple bracelet 
is also all right, but it’s best not to wear several pieces of 
jewelry at once, even if you own them and love them all. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The marriage of sea food and milk need not be incompatible unless too many other foods come to the wedding 


Your Mirror and Yo 


one hundred 
years ago, we 
might have seen growing in our moth- 
ers’ gardens a bushy, sprawly: plant 
covered with little bright red balls. 
They were called love-apples and if 
we had eaten one we’d have been 
promptly dosed to put that love-apple out of our systems in 
short order. Today we eat love-apples whenever we can 
get them. We are urged to eat them, for they are now called 
tomatoes. Our great-grandmothers thought that because 
they belonged. to the family of the deadly nightshade they 
were poison. And yet they are now known as a wholesome 
food, rich in protective and growth-promoting vitamins. 
If someone should ask us what we’d had for the main 
meal yesterday probably nine out of ten of us would men- 
tion potatoes. But, back in the days before the French 
Revolution, many people in Europe thought that the thick 
roots, which Cortez and Pizzarro had brought back from 
the new world, caused leprosy and fevers. King Louis XVI 
of France had to wear the little lavender potato flower in 
his buttonhole in order to popularize the eating of potatoes 
in a time of famine. Today everyone eats potatoes in this 
country—so many potatoes, in fact, that we often forget to 
eat other vegetables which are highly important for good 
looks and for health. No girl who cares about her appear- 
ance should overlook green vegetables, too—every day. 
We may smile at the food superstitions of our ancestors, 
but what of our own? In the main, certain mixtures worry 
us. Many people think of milk, for instance, as a smooth, 
bland liquid, all right by itself or in combination with non- 
acid foods, but as positively poisonous when eaten with 
oranges or any other 
acid fruits or vege- 
tables. The idea on 
which this theory is 
founded is that 
acid curdles 
milk ovtside of 
the body ; there- 
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“Crab salad and milk, 
please.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Miss. 
Better make it iced 
tea, Miss. I’m telling 
you, Miss.” 
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By GRACE T. HALLOCK 


Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 


fore, if the two are 
mixed in the body, 
something dreadful 
is likely to happen. But all we need 
to do to scare away this theory is to 
remember our physiologies, for all 
food is acidified by the gastric juice 
as soon as it reaches the stomach. 
In fact, milk must be curdled before it can be digested. 

How many of us eat lobster and ice cream without cross- 
ing our fingers or throwing salt over our left shoulders or 
doing any of the other time-honored rites for warding oft 
disaster? I ordered crab salad and milk in a restaurant 
once and the waiter, after hovering around for five minutes, 
made up his mind that he simply 
had to warn me. He couldn’t be 
accessory before the fact to a sui- 
cide, not even if he lost his job. So 
he leaned over my shoulder and 
hoarsely whispered, “Better not, 
Miss. Better make it iced tea, Miss. 
I’m telling 
you, Miss.” 
And when I 
stuck to milk 
he lingered 
around like 
an undertaker 
out of a job 
until I left the 
premises. 

Probably 
the original 
lobster-ice 
cream stom- 
achache, the 
ancestor of all 
the sea-food- 
in-combina- 
tion-with-milk scares, happened at a wedding or a garden 
party or a clam bake or on some other festive occasion when 
the excitement or the surfeit of food might give any one 
indigestion. We must remember that some foods are de- 
cidedly festal foods, apt to be served on exciting occasions 
or in conjunction with long and elaborate menus that lead 
to over-eating. There is no essential incompatability in the 
marriage of milk dishes and sea foods, unless too many 
other food distractions come to the wedding. 

Of course any question of food mixtures is essentially a 
personal question. Science may tell us until the crack of 
doom that there is no reason why milk and watermelon, or 
milk and tomatoes, or milk and lobster shouldn’t mix per- 
fectly, but if we always have a stomachache after eating any 
of these or other combinations, then that particular 

(Continued on page 49) 













How many of us eat lobster and ice cream without 
crossing our fingers to ward off disaster? 
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Speaking of first set- 
tlers — a _ historical 
hike brought Texas 
girls to an old tree 
inSan Antonio 
where Indians once 
held pow-wows 
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A “signal flag’’ ap- 
peared at St. Paul’s 
Girl Scout Winter 
Rally, with the name 
of her troop in code 
on her back. An 
idea for Peggy’s en- 
tertainment 


“TI hope,’’ says Peggy, “‘our 

Br’er Rabbit act will be as 

food as the one the Girl 

Scouts of Houston, Texas, 
put on last year’’ 

















-Real Girl SCOUT 


In which, with her special permission, are revealed further adventures 


of Peggy, the girl who wrote this diary, 
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Philadelphia Girl Scouts have a cabin, too, where 
&hosts clank and moan when hair-raising tales are 
told around the fire 





and her intimate friends 





“‘Muffins—brown and fluffy and so hot 

that the butter oozed—I think they’re 

what made Dad so keen about the Sunday 
supper I cooked,’’ remarked Peggy 


Peggy doesn’t forget her service work 

and neither do these Girl Scouts of 

Tacoma, Washington, who find time 
to visit hospitals 














Our Hike, A ’Bus Ride 


Led to the house of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


RS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

the widow of our twenty-fifth presi- 
dent, invited our troop last summer to 
come to her home to see her famous 
husband’s trophies. This invitation meant 
a great deal to us—as it would to any 
Girl Scout, I’m sure—and in every cor- 
ner of the school you could see us talking 
about the great event. Through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Abram Hewitt we had trans- 
portation provided for us. All the 
members of our troop are crippled, so 
you see why we needed a "bus to make 
our hike possible. 

When the day of days arrived, we filled 
the comfortable ‘bus with ourselves, our 
lunch boxes, and our cheers, and finally 
were off at 9:15 A.M. The ride was very 
long, for Mrs. Roosevelt’s home is at 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
so we immediately sat down to enjoy 
every bit of the journey. Each of us had 
a kazoo, and we sang all the songs we 
knew. Afterawhile wetriedtopicture Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Each one had a different idea. 

When we neared Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
home, every one grew expectant and ex- 
cited. Up we drove to the prettiest little 
house I’ve yet seen, with flowers around 
it. Just as we were smelling the new- 


Real Hikes into Y 





mown hay, a motherly looking woman 
came out on the porch and greeted Miss 
Moss, our Captain, while we formed a 
semi-circle and prepared to salute. 

Mrs. Roosevelt welcomed us cordially, 
and told us that because her son Kermit 
had been crippled worse than some of 
us, when he was young, she took a special 
interest in us. Then three of our troop 
stepped up and presented our hostess 
with a guest towel that they had made 
for her. At this time we had a picture 
taken with Mrs. Roosevelt in our midst. 
Shady, her little dog, jumped in front of 
us, for he felt he would like to be in our 
company, too. 

Oh, a whole book could not tell the 
things we saw in the house! . Books, pic- 
tures, flags, elephant tusks, animal skins, 
and all sorts of beautiful things caught 
our eyes as we moved about. Mrs. 
Roosevelt gave us interesting little ac- 
counts of how each thing came into her 
husband’s possession. As I write, for 
instance, I see clearly the sword that was 
presented to him by Japan. After we had 
looked at the trophies as long as we 
wished, we followed Mrs. Roosevelt to 
the cemetery where Theodore Roosevelt 
lies buried. The path leading to the 





Girl Scouts who have been there agree that a trip to Washington should always include a 
visit to the gracious Colonial home of George Washington 
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From coast to coast they write of their own trips into 
whaler, of a mountain climb and an Oxark Cave—vf 


Forms fantastic and grotesque gleamed in the 
torchlight as Josephine Burrill explored among 
the century-old stalactites of this Ozark cave 


grave is somewhat hilly, and that made 
walking a slow and difficult process for 
us, but most of us succeeded in getting up. 
Here, with a simple and appropriate cere- 
mony, we placed the wreath that we had 
brought on the grave of him who had 
lived and worked for his country —ANNA 
ANHANG, Troop 15, New York City. 


Washington, D. C. 
Delights three visiting troops 


INCE girls from Fair Oaks, Penna., 
Baltimore, and Chevy Chase, Md., 
have all described visits to Washington, 
we are publishing a “compound letter” 
from all three stories: 

“Our troop first visited Mount Vernon,” 
writes Cecilia Aiken of Troop Fifteen, 
Baltimore, ‘‘and admired the stately old 
Colonial mansion, its beautifulgarden,and 
green lawns sloping down to the river. 

“When we visited the Capitol itself, 
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itl Scouts Have Made Together 


we explored it thoroughly—the big dome 
with its historical mural decoration, the 
president’s room, the pictured corridor, 
the whispering chamber, the weather 
chart. . . . For luncheon we trolleyed 
down to the Lincoln Memorial, and were 
at once awed by its mighty size and by 
the life-like expression on Lincoln’s face.” 

Virginia Walker, who traveled from 
Fair Oaks, Penna., preferred the Wash- 
ington Monument to all other sights. 
She writes, “We walked up to the top 
because the elevator was not running. 
Every nineteen steps there was a landing 
and a motto for every state in the Union. 
At the very top you could see way out 
to the ocean and all over Washington. 
While we were up on the Monument the 
sun was shining beautifully, but when 
we arrived at the bottom of the shaft 
and stepped out we met pouring rain. 
Our spirits undampened, however, we 
took a taxi to the New National Museum, 
where we saw everything imaginable— 
dresses belonging to the presidents’ wives 
from Washington to Harding, butterflies, 
birds, skeletons of prehistoric animals as 
long as the side of a house, and some of 
them just as tall, and then mounted ani- 
mals of the present day all the way from 
Arctic regions to the tropics, and from 
mountain tops to the depths of the sea. 

“The next day as we were walking 
down the street, we saw the house where 
President Lincoln died, and we went in 
to look around. An old man, who had 
been fourteen years old when Lincoln 
died, was there to explain things to us. 
He showed us the old furniture that Lin- 
coln used, and told us how Ford’s Thea- 
ter, where he was shot, had been made 
over into a modern theater.” 

Marjorie Moira Davison of Troop 
42, Chevy Chase, Maryland, most en- 
joyed the Pan American Building. 
Her letter continues, “This is the home 
of the Pan American Union, the main 
object of which is to keep up closer com- 
mercial, financial, and cultural relations 
among the Republics of the American 


be past—of a trip to Roosevelt's home, of a visit to a 
laces that are rich with the associations of long ago 


continent. This seemed to me a majestic 
work of marble built in a Spanish style. 
The garden at the back, with its outdoor 
pool and trees and shrubbery is very 
lovely, and the interior is also beautiful. 
“Another place we visited was the 
American Red Cross Building, which is 
‘dedicated to the Heroic Women of the 
Civil War.’ This building is the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross, as well 
as a museum. Engraved at the top of the 
stairs in the hall is this inscription: 


Built by the government of 
the United States and patriotic citizens. 
To the Women of the North and the 
Women of the South. Held in loving 
memory by a now united country. That 
their labors to mitigate the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded in war may be per- 
petuated this memorial is dedicated to 
the service of The American Red Cross. 


Rochester, New York, Girl Scouts 
Inspect a completely outfitted old whaler 
HE most interesting thing I have 
done with Girl Scouts is visiting the 

old whaler, Charles W. Morgan, which 
now lies on the estate of Col. E. H. 


Green, at South Dartmouth, Mass. 

The ship is beside a pier like an 
old wharf. On it are barrels for 
whale oil. On the pier is also one 
of the small whale boats used to 
kill the whale, completely fitted out for 
a whaling voyage, with harpoons, oars, 
sails, signal flags, water, biscuits, and 
every other thing needed. In the bow 
is a knife with which to cut the har- 
poon ropes, if the whale dives beyond 
the length of the rope. 

The Morgan itself is the only square- 
rigged whaler left. It is fitted exactly as 
it would be for a whaling voyage. The 
captain’s bedroom is the nicest spot, of 
course. He has a rocking bed, so that 
no matter how much the ship rolls he is 
always level. Above his bed is a com- 
pass, so that even at night he can tell 
if the course is right. In the captain’s 
office are drawers full of medicine. There 
is also a book telling what medicines to 
use for what diseases. In the ceiling of 
this room is a skylight, through which 
the captain can see the compass by the 
wheel, and tell whether the course is 
straight. 

The forecastle, where the crew sleep, 
is in the bow. It is very stuffy and dark. 

Captain Tilton, the man in charge, 
tells many interesting stories. One is 
of how Eskimos become engaged. 
(Continued on page 64) 





On this rocky Oregon shore, a Girl Scout may now watch the Pacific from the same spot 
where Lewis and Clark ended their famous expedition 
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HE Beholder publishes your letters, 

not more than 275 words in length, 
telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in 
India ink headings and illustrations for 
this page, as well as send in your Nature 
photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. The photograph at the top of the 
page is of Mt. Tacoma, and was sent by 
Marjorie Judd. 


A Trip to Starved Rock 


Starved Rock is really not a single 
rock but a park about ninety miles from 
Chicago. Once, however, it was the home 
of the Kaskaskia Indians. While the 
Indians were living there, among the 
chasms and caves, another tribe attacked 
them. As they could not defeat the Kas- 
kaskians openly, they cut off all chance 
of help or supplies, so that the trapped 
Indians slowly perished. 

Starved Rock is a lovely place for a 
picnic, so the Girl Scout troops of Joliet, 
Ill., which is near there, went over to 
have a picnic. We ate our lunch on the 
river bank, and when we had fin- 
ished, we started out to see places of 
special interest. Lover’s Leap was one, 
a rock from which an Indian maiden is 
supposed to have jumped to death. In 
a little cave we found a stream and en- 
joyed a drink. The rocks were slippery 
with water moss, and we found many 
new things to put in our nature notes. 

RoBerRTA Morrisey, 
Troop 13, Wheeling, W.Va. 


More Precious than Peaches 


Sunrise in California! And the winter- 
bare peach trees enriched with jewels. 
It had rained the day before—a heavy 
rain, with its accompanying flooded 
streets and fields. In the morning I 
looked on the peach trees in our yard, 
with sparkling diamonds from this 
branch, an emerald here, a topaz there, 
and blood-red rubies where peaches had 
been. Even the grass was a carpet of 
many-colored fire-lights, shining and 
twinkling, a gift from the Divine Master 

for our enjoyment. Witma Grimes, 
Los Angeles, California 


The Beholder 


‘*Beauty is in the Eye of the Bebolder’’ 


A page written and illustrated by 
Girl Scouts 


Shore T houghts 


O ship a-sailing out to sea 

Bring back a silken scarf to me 
Of golden, floating faery sheen 
To wrap about me like a Queen! 


O ship a-sailing out to sea 

A glowing jewel find for me— 
A gem of loveliness unguess’d 
To lock within my treasure chest. 


Sail swiftly home, dear ship, to me 
Laden with treasure trove, 
Romance my silken scarf shall be, 
My jewel shall be love. 
M. BuptLone, 
567 Park Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 





This unusual photograph, taken by a Girl 
Scout, shows that a camera is made for 
winter as well as summer use 
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A Girl Scouts’ Paradise 


A few miles southeast of Tacoma, 
Washington, lies a beautiful snowcapped 
mountain. In the early days the Indians 
named it Tahoma, meaning in their 
tongue, “The Mount That Was God.” 
These Indians believed that God lived 
above the timber line, and they could not 
be induced to go higher than that for 
fear of displeasing God. With the ar- 
rival of the white man this name became 
changed to Tacoma, and after it our city 
was named. 

To watch the sunrise behind this 
mountain is the most magnificent sight 
I have ever seen. As the sun comes up 
from behind the mountain, the sky is 
lighted with yellow, violet, crimson, and 
rose blending together more beautifully 
than an artist could paint them. 

The mountain itself is one of the pret- 
tiest of nature’s haunts. The road lead- 
ing to it runs through immense forests in 
which huge Douglas fir trees grow,. past 
the beautiful Nisqually Glacier, past Nar- 
ada Falls, and to Paradise Valley and 
Paradise Inn, over one mile above sea 
level. 

Often as late as June the ground with- 
in this National Park (Rainier National 
Park) is covered with a thick blanket 
of snow, but during the summer months 
the mountain below perpetual snow and 
ice is carpeted with flowers of the most 
beautiful colors and varieties, and some 
grow here that are not found elsewhere. 
The wild animals are so tame that it 
seems they know they cannot be harmed. 
Five miles up the mountain from the 
park entrance is a group of springs— 
iron, sulphur, and soda. 

Mt. Tacoma is 14,448 feet high. Girl 
Scouts may go to this mountain and 
camp free, staying as long as they wish 
during the summer when the park is 
open. It is great sport to snowball, coast, 
and enjoy summer and winter at the 
same time. One can snowball and coast 
without coat or hat on, and be too warm, 
for we actually get sunburned while do- 
ing it. The flowers bloom everywhere, 
even at the edge of the snow fields. 

MarjoRIE JUDD 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Note: Mt. Tacoma is the original Indian 
name for Mt. Rainier, located southeast 
of Tacoma, Washington. 
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On top of 
~, |. the world! 








AN’T you hear the snow crunching under their 
feet? Can’t you hear the shouts of laughter as 
they climb the hill—a crowd of happy boys 

and girls? 


Up they come... talking . . . singing, just for the 
sheer joy of it. Sturdily up to the top of the hill—all of 
them right on top of the world! 


All? Well, very nearly. Just a few stragglers toiling 
up slowly behind the rest. Just a few who can’t make 
the grade “‘in high” . . . whose legs and lungs began to 
give out only halfway up. Just a few who'll be “all in” 
at the top of the hill. Too bad—when it’s so much fun 
to be right on top of the world! 


On top of the world! That’s where you like to be. And 
with good health and endurance, that’s where you will be! 


It’s not very difficult when you think about it. There 
are just a few things to remember . . . the things that 
make for sound, strong bodies and abounding good 
health. Here they are—plenty of exercise out-of-doors; 
long, refreshing hours of sleep; wholesome, nourishing 
food—and no artificial stimulants! 


No artificial stimulants—remember that! No harmful 
drinks like tea and coffee, for example. The average cup 
of coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains of caffein, a dan- 
gerous drug-stimulant. Caffein tends to lower vitality 
and frequently causes nervousness, headaches and 
listlessness. It is just these things that can keep you from 
being on top of the world. 


For the mealtime drink that you want and need—a 
delicious drink that will help you to the top of the world 
—drink Postum! Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. You'll like the 
fine flavor of this splendid drink. Like so many young 
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folks, you’ll particularly like Postum made with hot 
milk. Just try it—put a teaspoonful of Instant Postum 
in a cup, then pour in hot (not boiled) milk, and stir. 
The Postum dissolves immediately and you can add 
sugar to suit your taste. Think of the wealth of nourish- 
ment contained in this drink—all the body-building 
qualities of milk and elements of golden grain! And 
it’s so good! 


Of course you can’t expect to notice much difference 
after drinking only one cup of Postum made with milk. 
Make a thirty-day test—the test that thousands of boys 
and girls have made—then you will notice a difference! 
Give Postum a fair trial—and you'll keep right on 
drinking it. 


If you want to start the test today, you can get Postum 
at your grocer’s—or we will send you a week’s supply, 
free, so that you can begin this trial at our expense. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








| > P.—AM. G.—2-27 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
{ would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup 


Postum Cereat (prepared by boiling) . . . 


0 Check which 
C) you prefer 











Reswm is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


eas se 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 45 Front St. East, 
Toronto 2. Ontario 
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(Continued from page 9) 
knowing is dead—and likely to haunt 
you.” 

“Brother or no brother, Jim Saby,” 
Peter said hoarsely, “that’s no safe 
thing for you to say to me.” 

“Sure. I know. Forget it. I’m ask- 
ing no questions. Except—what’s going 
to happen to her when we finish with 
Fontaine?” 

“The same thing that happens to 
him!” 

There was no answer for a few 
minutes, then Jim said: 

“You're cold-blooded as a fish, 
Peter. You'd knife me and take my 
furs as soon as you'd do it to Fon- 
taine, if you didn’t need me—and 
if you didn’t know I watch you too 
close for you to dare take the 
chance. Look out for Pamak. She 
thinks a lot of that girl.” 

Instinctively, rather than con- 
sciously, Roselle drew herself noise- 
lessly to her feet and slipped away 


Roselle of the North 


traveled to Fort Essex in the spring. If 
the brigade men should take it into their 
heads to camp there, they might discover 
the traps, begin poking about, and event- 
ually stumble on the free 
cabin. 


Roselle’s breathing became more nat- 


ural. Fontaine was safe for this night 


at least. Perhaps, tomorrow, after the 
wind died down, she would be able to 
slip away unnoticed and wait somewhere 

















swiftly to the cabin, hugging the 
goose wings to her breast. The 
Sabys must not find her by the tree 
and suspect that she overheard 
them at their ominous plotting. 
She must tell Fontaine all she had 
overheard, Roselle reasoned. But the 














on the trail for him, so that she could 


traders’ 
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the visit was not agreeable to him. How- 
ever, his words were cordial. 

The purpose of the visit, and the cause 
of Peter’s lack of true cordiality, devel- 
oped later as the men began to smoke. 
With great dignity Kaska reminded 
Peter that he had never paid to Pamak’s 
father the furs which were the price of 
his bride. Pamak’s family had now 
waited three years, trusting in Peter's 
promises and fully aware of his 
difficulties as a free trapper in that 
country, and had recently learned, 
much to their surprise, that Peter 
and his partners were going out of 
the North as soon as the water 
opened and that they had appar- 
ently no intention of visiting the 
Cree encampment to pay Peter's 
debt. Therefore, he and his cousins, 





Wawta, Illpa and Neteka, and their 
three friends had set out in great 
haste and had traveled far to Little 
River, even battling their way in 
great danger all night through the 
Chinook, because they feared that 
Peter would depart as soon as he 
could launch his canoes. To this 
Peter replied earnestly that he had 
no intention of going south without 
paying. He honored Pamak’s father, he 





loved Kaska, he valued Pamak, whose 
household gifts were only equalled by 
the tireless strength of her limbs on trail 
and her skill with the paddle. The truth 
of the matter was that he had not yet 
been able to arrange a just division of 
the furs with Dark Fontaine, who op- 
posed the payment to Pamak’s father. 

When Roselle heard this barefaced lie, 
she gasped. Peter heard the sound. He 
turned on her a look of such threatening 
malevolence that she trembled all over. 

“Where is Fontaine?” Kaska asked. 
“He has always appeared to be my 
friend, and I must ask him why he now 
does this evil thing.” 

Peter explained Fontaine’s absence 
and then, by way of emphasizing his 
affection for Kaska, asked him to ex- 
change shot pouches with him, saying 
that he greatly admired the Cree designs 
in which Kaska’s pouch was beaded. 
When the exchange was made, Kaska, 
who was not so easily hoodwinked, of- 
fered to send one of his men in search 
of Fontaine. Peter jumped up. 

“I will go myself,” he said, “for I 
know just where to find him.” He put on 
his coat and cap and took down his 
rifle. 

“Wind’s letting up enough now for me 
to go to the cache and see if the canoes 
are all right. A tree might have smashed 
down on them last night,” Jim said. He 
made ready to go with Peter. Kaska 
watched both Sabys keenly as they wert 
out, with Pamak following them to the 
door. There was an apprehensive expres- 
sion in the woman’s eyes. She stood for 
a moment or two, with the door not se- 
surely shut, listening at the crack. The 
brothers conferred briefly outside before 
they separated. 

“Your husband is a bad man and I 
believe he is also lying to me now.” 


warn him of his danger. 

She placed the precious wings care- 
fully at one side of the hearth before 
she crawled into the pile of deerskins 
which served as her bed. Sleep was long 
in capturing Roselle that night. She lay, 
wide-eyed and tense, watching the wav- 
ering shadows among the rafters, cast 
there by the last flames—bat-like shad- 
ows which spread and merged in one 
hanging creature of darkness as the em- 
bers went black on the stones. Outside, 
the Chinook shrieked in crescendo. 

The warm gale was still howling under 
a clearing spring sky when the occupants 
of the cabin began to stir. 

They had just finished breakfast when, 
through a lull in the wind, they heard 
voices. The Sabys leaped to their feet 
in alarm. 

“Who’s that?” Jim whispered. Peter 
made a gesture for silence. Roselle’s 
nerves grew tense. She knew what they 
feared—the appearance of a brigade be- 
longing to the H. B. C. or the Nor’west- 
ers, which would mean the confiscation 
of their furs and their own banishment 
from the North. In a moment more 
there came a heavy knocking on the 
door. 

“Open it,” Peter ordered Pamak. The 
Indian woman opened the door just 
enough to peer out with one eye. Then 
she uttered a cry of delight and flung 
it wide. 

“Kaska! Kaska!” she _ exclaimed, 
greeting a tall Cree joyously. Kaska was 
her brother. Roselle’s heavy heart light- 
ened. Kaska and his little band would 
probably visit them for several days, she 
thought, and the Sabys would not attack 
Fontaine in their presence. Though Jim 
welcomed Kaska and his half dozen com- 
panions pleasantly, Roselle noted a look 
on Peter’s face which suggested that 


ordeal of telling him a thing that would 
anger him made her afraid. Perhaps he - 
would be angry with her! 


CHAPTER II 
The Modesty of Pamak 


He was not in the cabin when she 
entered. She glanced at the wall and 
saw that his gun was not there, nor his 
cap. She slipped down on the floor and 
warmed her chilled fingers at the fire. 
Dusk had fallen when the door opened 
to admit, not Fontaine, but Peter 
Saby. He tossed the geese to Pamak. 
A few minutes later Jim Saby came 
in. Roselle continued to sit, silent, be- 
fore the fire. 

“Sounds like the Chinook’s come,” 
Jim remarked. 

“Yes,” Peter assented, “and, at the 
rate she’s blowing, we'll have open water 
and cleared ground afore tomorrow.” 

The brothers talked on aimlessly for 
an hour. When at last Pamak announced 
that supper was ready, Roselle waited 
till the two men had been served, then 
took her bowl to the cookpot and whis- 
pered to Pamak: 

“Ask them where my father is.” She 
carried her bowl to the side of the fire- 
place and drew back into the shadow. 

Presently Pamak asked if she should 
keep the pot on the fire for Fontaine. 

“No,” Peter told her. “He’s gone out 
to the farthest trap line. He won’t be | 
back tonight.” He went on to explain 
that Jim had left some old traps out 
there when he had gone to collect the 
last furs, because those few traps were 
no longer any good. Fontaine had just 
heard about it and he had been “very 
mad” at Jim. Because, so he said, that 
bit of territory was too close to the main 
water along which the H. B. C.’s brigade 


“Come!” called the Night Singers, and Roselle stole away 
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Kaska said to her, when she clicked the 
latch and came back to the table. ““How- 
ever, it is none of my business if you 
want to marry a bad man. Only he must 
pay our father as he promised.” 

“He is lying!” Roselle burst out. ““My 
father never opposed his paying for 
Pamak.” 

“Be quiet!” Pamak commanded. 

“T will not!” Roselle cried. “They are 
both bad men. They were planning to 
murder my father before Kaska came. 
But they won’t dare now that Kaska—” 
She got no further, for Pamak rushed 
at her and clapped her hand over her 
mouth. She then shook her roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“A modest woman does not talk be- 
fore men in this way. I will beat you 
if you say any more!” 

“Tt is true,” Roselle sobbed. 

Pamak dragged her to her feet, thrust 
a bucket into her hand and fairly threw 
her out of doors, ordering her to bring 
water; and, as Roselle tried to oppose 
her, she slapped her face and drove her 
down the path with heavy blows. Once 
assured that Roselle was at last out of 
the way, Pamak ran back into the 
house. 

“She speaks the truth!” she said to 
Kaska. “Only I beat her for her im- 
modesty. What is worse is that Peter 
has now gone to kill Fontaine so that 
Fontaine cannot tell you Peter is a liar. 
He has just told Jim that he will shoot 
Fontaine and leave your shot pouch with 
the Cree design by the body! Also he 
says that if the brigade comes on to 
Little River, they will see that many 
Indians were eating in this house, and 
they may even find your trail and fol- 
low it. Therefore, you must go at once. 
But you must take the girl with you, or 
Peter will kill her, too. She is a very 
good, industrious girl. Take her out and 
let her be your daughter in the place 
of the one who died—your little Annak. 
As to the furs, help yourself. They are 
there.” She pointed to the bales stacked 
high against the wall. 

Kaska was on his feet in an instant. 
He gestured his cousins towards the 
bales. 

“Count out the furs,” he said, “but 
take no more than the just price for 
Pamak. But, also, take no second rate 
skins, because Pamak is a good sister and 
a wise woman and she should be paid for 
only with the best!” The cousins lost 
no time in selecting and counting. Kaska 
looked approvingly at Pamak. “My sis- 
ter, I shall do as you say. My wife, who 
has never ceased to grieve for our little 
Annak, will be very happy with a new 
daughter.” 

When Roselle entered, timidly, with 
pale, tear-stained cheeks, Pamak said 
to her kindly: 

“T am sorry I was so cross, but I did 
not like what you were saying. All im- 
portant matters are discussed and ar- 
ranged by men. And it is not modest 
for a woman to interfere, because women 
are not clever, as men are. But all that 
is past now. Kaska has counted out his 
furs, and his friends will now carry them 
to the camp they made last night when 
the storm was so bad. It is not far. And 
I think you should go with Kaska now to 
the camp, because he tells me that he 


shot a strange bird which perhaps had 
been blown there from a far-off place— 
even perhaps from the moon. Who 
knows? A bird with a red head and 
large strong wings, such as you wish 
for.” 

Roselle looked up at Kaska eagerly, 
and saw that the expression on his face 
was gentle. 

“T would like to go, but I am afraid 
for my father,” she said. “I want to be 
here when he comes.” 

“While we are here, no one will harm 
Fontaine, who is my friend,” Kaska re- 
plied. “And we shall soon return from 
the camp, which is quite near. Come.” 
And Roselle went with him contentedly, 
feeling comforted about the safety of 





Dark Fontaine. Pamak watched them | 


disappear among the pines. When she | 


could see them no longer, she threw her 
skirt over her head and moaned into 
the folds of it. She loved Roselle. 

Half an hour later Jim Saby came in 
and asked, in surprise, where the Crees 
were. 

“Oh, such a terrible thing has hap- 
pened!” said Pamak, in distraught tones. 


“When you and Peter went out, Kaska | 


suspected a trick and became very angry. 
So he has taken the furs, which are the 
price of me, and—um’m—illak—ee!” she 
moaned—‘he has also taken Roselle to 
tend my father’s old age in my place. 
For he said the price in furs was not 
enough to pay for so industrious a wom- 
an as I am. And, also, he was angry 
with Fontaine, because Peter told him 
Fontaine did not wish the just payment 
to be made. Ah—h—h! I did all I could, 
but what can one poor modest woman do 
against six men? And above all against 
Kaska, who is accustomed to be obeyed 
—as all men should be?” She rocked 
from side to side, moaning. 

“There, now, Pamak,” Jim said sooth- 
ingly. “It isn’t your fault. I’m glad he 
took Roselle. Never did like Peter’s no- 
tion there.” There was genuine relief in 
Jim’s tone. Yes, certainly, he would try 
to prevent Peter from being angry with 
poor helpless Pamak! 

When, some hours later, Peter rushed 
in, he had something else on his mind, 
which made Kaska’s capture of Roselle 
and the furs a trifle. He had fired. He 
had seen Fontaine drop—he told the 
story between gasps for breath. Then. 
instantly, his shot had been answered 
by two others from somewhere out of 
view. 

“The brigade!” Jim cried, hoarsely. 

Peter had tossed the Cree pouch 
towards the body; then he had turned 
and run like a hare all the way back. Jim 
knew what to do. He was already pull- 
ing down the best bales, with Pamak 
helping him. They could not take all of 
them; there was not time. They stag- 
gered under one heavy load down to the 
canoes, and pushed off on the swift cur- 
rent of Little River. 


Who was Roselle? Where did Kaska and | 


his wife take her? This is the start of a 
new kind of mystery story for THe AMmert- 
can Girt—a mystery of the woods, where 
trees whisper and shadows hide strange 
events. Next month will bring Roselle to 
you in a yet more thrilling situation. 
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When you help mother 
with washing clothes or 
cleaning about the house, 
remember there’s 
extra help in Fels-Naptha! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt- loosening 
naptha, working together 
in Fels-Naptha, make 
clothes clean more quickly, 
more easily — safely, too! 


This is extra washing help 
you would hardly ex- 
pect from any other soap! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 












Good Bye 
Rust and Tarnish 


You can easily rust-proof all unlacquered metal 
aarenate, from finest lamp to Bobby's tin horse, 
with 





3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Keeps all ornamental iron and brass, plain 
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| brass and nickeled faucets and bathroom fix- 

tures looking iresh and new, 

At all good stores, in 1-oz., 3-02. and %-pint 

bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE—Write for generous sample and 
new circular, “79 Uses in Your Home.” 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 
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CRAFTWORK LEATHERS 
Stamped, Carved and Tooled PROJECTS CUT 
TO MEASURE with all materials for assembly. 
MAKE YOUR OWN Lanyards, Purses, Bags, Cam- 
era Cases, Book Covers, Belts, Moccasins, Jatkets. 
Send 40c jor Handbook of Instructions and List of Supplies. 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colo. Springs, Colo 





The story of her thrilling ride is told next month in “Roselle of the North” 
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Midge, Our Guard 


(Continued from page 13) 

Midge and I stood by the window 
looking over that way a long time. 
Finally the breakfast bell rang and Glo 
woke up. 

“The water is clear to Aunt Lindy’s 
white fence,” said Midge. 

“Yes,” said Glo. “Cousin Leonard has 
a new motor boat. He said he got it so 
he could go for the laundry.” 

During breakfast Midge looked at me 
and winked and_ I knew she had a good 
idea. Later, in Latin class, she wrote a 
note to Glo. : 

“Call up Cousin Leonard,” she said, 
“and tell him to meet us at the bridge in 
his motor boat. Nothing in the world 
will look more natural than for us to 
meet him instead of studying.” 

That afternoon we went down to the 
bridge. In a little while came Cousin 
Leonard and Charlie and Rob Malroy, 
chugging along in the new boat. Susie, 
and Kate, the Senior president, and a few 
more Seniors were down there sketching 
the bridge, but we kept on acting natural 
and didn’t pay them any mind. 

“Hello, chickens,” said Cousin Leon- 
ard as he reached the bridge, “what’s 
up?” 

“Sh-h-h-sh,” said Midge, and she 
rolled her eyes just the slightest bit to- 
wards the Seniors. Cousin Leonard 
caught on right at once. 

“Well,” he said, “since that is the 
case, what are we going to do about it?” 

“We shouldn’t crowd the boat,” said 
Midge. “Two of us might stay on the 
bridge and let the others ride. I think 
I'll stay.” 

Cousin Leonard stepped out and 
helped Glo and me into the boat. Then 
he gave the boat a shove. 

We just had a grand time. Glo and 
I made Charlie take us under the bridge 
about six times and we felt sure we saw 
the crook. Midge finally motioned to us 
to go on to Aunt Lindy’s, so we did. She 
and Cousin Leonard walked up and down 
the bridge several times and then spent 
the rest of the time sitting on the railing 
and leaning against a post. Later I had 
reason to believe that their minds weren’t 
on the crook all the time they were there 
either, but maybe it was a good thing. 

We stayed down at the bridge until 
dark and the Seniors had all gone back 
to the Seminary. 

“T don’t think those Seniors suspected 
a thing,” I said that night after we had 
looked under the bed and locked the door. 

“Don’t crow too soon,” said Midge. 

But nevertheless I went to bed feeling 
mighty good. I went to bed but I 
couldn’t go to sleep. Somehow there was 
too much excitement in the air. Midge 
kept getting up and looking down toward 
the bridge. Finally about two o'clock, 
or maybe three, she shook me by the 
shoulder and gave Glo a punch. “Get 
up!” she said. “We're going down there.” 

“Where?” we asked. 

“To guard the crook,” said Midge in 
a whisper. 

“Why, Midge,” said Glo, “you're crazy. 


This is the middle of the night. We can’t 
go down there. No one would dare go 
down there at night.” 

I rolled out of bed and reached for my 
knickers. Glo got up, still objecting. 

“Tt’s as black as pitch,” she said, as 
she put on her knickers, “and we’re all 
liable to get shot for prowling around.” 

Midge didn’t pay any attention to her 
though, and me—I wouldn’t have missed 
it for the world. Midge led the way and 
we followed. We slipped down the hall 





to the chute where the trunks are low- 
ered to the basement. We went down 
the rope in the usual way. It didn’t take 
us a minute to remove the bricks in the 
wall that we had left loose our last trip 
out. Gosh! it was a pitch dark night 

“T believe the water is rising,” said 
Glo, when we got out on the road. “Rob 
said if it got up another foot it would be 
over the road. Listen.” 

We had eased along a little further 
when Glo stopped. 

“Honest to gosh!” she whispered, 
“somebody is walking right by my side.” 

Midge snapped on the flash, but noth- 
ing could be seen. 

“You ole ‘fraid cat,’ said Midge. 
I couldn’t help but feel jumpy though. 

“Somebody has moved the bridge,” 
I said. “It ought to be right here.” 

I stuck my hand out in front of me to 
feel the bridge and it hit something, 
something sort of soft. I stopped. All 
of me stopped—heart, lungs, everything 
—everything but my hair, and it rose 
straight up on my head! Then I felt 
the something in my hand breathe. I 
tried to scream but I couldn’. 

“What’s the matter?” said Glo. 

She put out her hand, too, and touched 
what I had. She made a funny noise that 
sounded as if she was going under the 
third time. 

“Never mind,” said a man’s voice. 
“You're all right.” 

Midge snapped on her flash. We had 
caught Cousin Leonard! My relief left 
me as weak as a rag. 

“What are you doing here, scaring the 
life out of ladies!” said Midge, real sharp 
and spunky. 


Cousin Leonard sore of chuckled. 

“I tried not to scare you,” he said, 
“but Sally got in my way. I had a hunch 
you girls would do something foolish, so 
I came down here to look after you.” 

“Are they Juniors or Seniors?” asked 
Midge. 

“T couldn’t tell,’ answered Cousin 
Leonard. 

We hurried forward as fast and as 
quietly as we could. In a few moments 
the bridge loomed up in front of us as 
something blacker than all the rest of 
the blackness. It is a funny old bridge 
with a roof on it. I reckon they don’t 
have them any place but in Georgia. 
We slipped inside and eased along the 
railing. Glo and I didn’t have the ghost 
of an idea what we were doing or why. 
We couldn’t see a thing. We stood there 
for years and years, just listening and 
hearing nothing but the water. Then the 
sound changed. There was the dip of a 
paddle—Oh! ever so easy, but we heard 
it. Then a soft thud against the bank. 
We knew a boat had slipped against the 
landing. Not another sound for a cou- 
ple of years. Then a board creaked. 
Someone was on the bridge. Someone 
brushed my sleeve. I thought it was 
Cousin Leonard. Knowing he was there 
made me feel less empty. I reached out 
and caught hold of his arm. He stopped 
moving and stood just as still. 

Then several boards creaked and 
someone tapped six times on the railing 
—three times fast, once slow, and two 
fast again. It sounded like a code. 
Somebody tapped back. There were a 
few whispered words. They sounded far 
off and confused. I only caught, “Lift 
it up.” “Good girl, Midge!” 

I shook Cousin Leonard’s arm. 

“Ask Midge who got it,” I said. 

Still no answer. I felt emptier than 
ever. I felt so empty I had to do some- 
thing. I flashed on my light and turned 
it in Cousin Leonard’s face. I didn’t 
have hold of Cousin Leonard at all. I 
had Kate, the Senior president. Glo says 
I said, “Awk! Squeak! Gloog!” but I 
couldn’t swear to it. I think I swooned. 
Anyway, I dropped Kate like a hot po- 
tato and when I came to and made a grab 
for her, she was gone. Midge and Glo saw 
the light and kept shouting questions in 
a whisper. They had moved down the 
bridge several feet. 

“How'd you get her? Where’d she go? 
How’d you find her? Who was with 
her?” they said. 

“T don’t know anything,” I answered. 
“T just reached out and got her. I'll take 
a look.” 

But Midge ran to me and grabbed my 
flash. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Wait!” 

We stood still a long time but we 
couldn’t hear anything else. How those 
girls got out without making more fuss, 
I don’t know. 

We were awfully excited. I was simply 
popping with questions, but it was so 
dark in there, there was no way to tell 
if some enemy was listening. Midge 
would not let us even whisper. She kept 





More Midge stories coming—and mystery stories—and adventure tales 
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saying, 
sh,” until I wanted to pitch her into the | 
cotton field. Finally I looked through 
a crack and saw that daylight was steal- 
ing over the hill. It wasn’t long before 
the four of us looked shadowy and gray 
and we could see that there was no one 
else in the bridge. 

“Did the Seniors get the crook?” in- 
sisted Glo. 

“T don’t think so,” said Midge. “I’m 
sure Hunkey got it. Hunkey tapped and 
I answered. I know it was Hunkey. 
Nobody else knew the signal. I’m scared 
to talk. The Seniors were so close.” 

We went down the road a bit and soon 
spied the boys hunched up on a rock. 

“Let’s go to Aunt Lindy’s for break- 
fast,” Charlie said. 

I had a sneaking notion we ought to 
go back to the Seminary but I didn’t 
mention it. 

When we were all seated around the 
table under the trees and Aunt Lindy 
was bringing out hot biscuits and chicken 
and coffee, Midge told us all she knew. 
She and Cousin Leonard had found the 
crook the afternoon before when they 
were sitting on the railing. They were 
carving their initials on the post, when 
part of it moved. Of course Midge was 
on the lookout for every hint and she 
climbed up and saw the crooked end hid- 
den up above the rafters. Midge told 
Hunkey about it, and Hunkey told 
her they would get it that night, and 
they arranged all the signals. Midge saw 
some lights that weren’t signals, though, 
and she had a hunch the Seniors were 
out, too, trying to move the crook, and 
she was right. Cousin Leonard had been 
watching along with everybody else and 
he had a hunch we would be out guarding 
it. We speculated and ate chicken and 
speculated and ate biscuits and specu- 
lated and ate more chicken. Everybody 
was so interested, we didn’t realize how 
the time was slipping. Finally Cousin 
Leonard said, 

“Don’t you chickens have some classes 
this afternoon?” 

That made us think that perhaps we 
had better be getting back to school. The 
next thing we thought about was how 
were we going to do it. Just walking up 
the big road and going in the front door 
that time of day wasn’t practical. Even 
Aunt Lindy knew that. If Miss 
Lewis saw us we would have to ex- 
plain where we had been all night and 
explaining wouldn’t help us a bit. Miss 
Lewis has such queer ideas about what 
is proper. 

“And besides all that,” said Glo, 
“Miss Lewis is out with the bird study 
class this morning and we are likely to 
bump into her almost anywhere.” 

Midge got up and walked around. 

“There is always a way to do every- 
thing, if one will but look!” she said. 

Cousin Leonard offered his motor boat 
and his automobile, but we could use 
neither. About that time, Midge dis- 
covered six laundry baskets on the porch. 
Three were filled with clean clothes and 
three were empty. 

“Aunt Lindy,” she called “how are you | 
going to get these clothes back to the 
school?” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Mang AD earns $50 a week. He has 
Se; just paid the rent, the gro- 
yy cery bill and the milk bill. 

' He says he is “broke but 
happy”. He has his wife, his children 
and his comfortable little home. He 
feels far from rich, but in reality he and 
his family are worth a small fortune. 


Because they have good health, this 
typical American family represents 
$79,100 of the nation's wealth. 


As a useful American, Dad, at 30, can 
figure himself as actually worth $31,000 
today—for that is the present value of 
his future earnings less his personal 
expenses. Dad is one of thousands who 
are earning $50 a week—an average 
Dad. If Dad is frequently sick or if he 
dies young, he will be worth less than 
$31,000. With-better-than-average 
health and longer life, he should be 
worth a great deal more. 





Mother's contribution to the family 
wealth—her time and energy, love and 
devotion—can never be measured in 
money. But at a very conservative 
estimate, the money value of her ser- 
vices must be at least half that of 
Dad’s—$15,500. 

That rosy-cheeked, four-months-old 
baby boy is worth $9,500 this minute, 
while big Brother, seven, and little Sis- 
ter, five, are worth $16,000 and $7,100 
each as future productive citizens. 
But their fortunes are locked up in their 
own bodies. They will reach the full 
measure of their wealth only by keep- 





~but Worth 


$79,100.29 


ing healthy and fit for their daily work 
—otherwise their fortunes will shrink. 
Let Dad—every dad from coast to 
coast—learn how to use the great dis- 
coveries of modern medical science to 
prevent disease and prolong the lives 
of his children, his wife and himself. 


And if he thinks that he is “broke”, let 
him find out what he really is worth in 
dollars and cents to himself, to his 
family, and to his country. 


Contrasted with the total 


material wealth of the 
country in 1922—rail- } 
roads, buildings, lead, 
mines, etc.—whic h 
amounted to 321 billion 
Sr my the economic value 
of the lives of the entire 

pulation was 1500 bil- 
ions. More than six billion 
dollars were lost last year 
because of needless deaths. 


With these goamendous 

values in mind the im; 

tance of healthand we! ee 
work becomes apparent. 


Seventeen years ago the 

n ~— Insur- 
po 
a health and nursing ser- 
vice for policyholders. 


More than 20 millions of 
dollars were expended. 

this period, — 
mortality rate of policy- 
holdersdeclinedmorethan _ 
30 per cent and the ac = 
cumulated saving has total- 
led the amazing sum of 43° 
millions of d 


theMemepolinn will led * 
1 » free, its vai 
2 T vee of Human Life - ie F 


you are worth, 
potential worth of each 
member of your family. 4 
Send for it, 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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= are numbers of women of 
sensitive refinement who con- 
sider the finer thing worth just a little 
more than the usual. For them 
Venus Traveling Package is made. 
Unbelievably compressed into its tiny 
size are three Sanitary Napkins. They 
are the regular Venus quality and 
size, and shake out easily to downy 
fullness. Sold at leading stores for 
twenty-five cents;—an inexpensive in- 
troduction to future comfort and 
peace of mind. 


If you cannot obtain Venus 
products at your favorite 
store, send us a postcard 
with their name and address. 


VENUS CORPORATION, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


enu: 


SANITARY 
SPECIALTIES 











Every One Can Play 





SONG-O-PHONE 
Band Instruments 


No Practice—No Study—No 
Knowledge of Music Neces- 
sary. Hum into a SONG-O- 
PHONE and produce tones 
like real band instruments. 
Great fun for young and old. 
Organize a band, make money 
for your Troop. Have music at 
meetings and parades. Play at 
home and at entertainments. 


Cornet like cut 9 in. long, 
4%-in. bell, solid metal, brass 
finish, $2.00 postpaid. Send 
for cornet and catalog with 
instructions how to organize 
a SONG-O-PHONE band. 
Catalog free. 





548 Wythe Ave. Dept. G. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE SONOPHONE CO. 











Toplor Compasses 


are known and used by 
hunters, explorers, soldiers 
and sportsmen all over the 
world. Have a Taylor Com- 
pass of your own to carry 
in your pocket on hikes 
and camping trips. Many 
styles to choose from. Send 
for free Compass Book. 

Compass illustrated is 
Taylor Aurapole. Floating 
dial hunter case, perma- 
nently luminous dial for 
use at night. Price $4.00. Sent, safe delivery 
guaranteed, upon receipt of price. 


Iaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 






| Fun for the Valentine 
Party 


(Continued from page 16) 
Pierrot Party Menu 


Ambrosia Salad 
Harlequin Sandwiches 
| Turtle Dove Ice Cream Love Well: 
Columbine Creams Pierrot Punch 


Heart Party Menu 


| Valentine Salad 
Lovers’ Scrolls (sandwiches) 
Queen of Hearts Tarts 
Lovers’ Tears Punch Postman Cakes 





If several Girl Scouts or troops are 
giving the entertainment together, it 
would be most economical jointly to pur- 
| chase the heart molds, cutters, and favors 
required. The tinware department of a 
housefurnishing store will inexpensively 
supply these needs. If cutters of differ- 
ent sizes are used, jolly novelties can be 
made by placing a small heart cookie or 
cut-out on top of a larger heart and put- 
ting contrasting red jelly between. Many 
of the most elaborate edible valentines 
are easily designed by the aid of a pastry 
tube and colored icing. And Girl Scouts 
will be glad to know that a very satisfac- 
tory tube can be bought at the usual ten- 
cent stores, and different kinds of “tips” 
also, for ten cents each. These tubes are 
magic artists for tracing scrolls, rosettes, 
and names on cake and candy. 

If a troop is desirous of increasing its 
treasury, it can try the plan of a Cupid’s 
Cafeteria. This could be held in connec- 
tion with a church social, or a club, or be 
open in the home of one of the girls on 
an afternoon and evening preceding St. 
Valentine’s Day. The cafeteria may 
consist of a large table, or stands, on 
which various Valentine delicacies may 
be displayed. There may be trays of 
the cookies which have made the Girl 
Scouts famous, cut in heart shapes and 
gaily iced. There could also be cakes, 
such as the Postman Cakes, and a 
variety of sweet sandwiches as well as 
punch. There might be also trays of 
salads and tidbits sold under such titles 
as Love Mottoes or Melting Moments. 
The tables or the room should be appro- 
priately decorated with hearts and the 
Girl Scouts themselves may be dressed in 
different costumes. 


Ambrosia Salad 


1 cup diced canned % cup diced orange 


pineapple Y% cup maraschino 
14 cup diced grape- cherries cut in 
fruit halves 
2 tablespoonslemon lettuce 
juice 


Mix fruits, adding lemon juice and a 
little of the fruit juices as a dressing. 
Pile on lettuce leaves and top with a 
whole cherry. 


Harlequin Sandwiches 


Use graham or dark flour nut bread 
and white bread in an equal number of 
thin slices; soften cream cheese and but- 
ter and blend in equal proportions. Spread 
a white slice with the creamed filling, 

then place a dark slice on it; repeat until 
(Continued on page 61) 








Good things to eat from all over the world—the March issue tells how to make them 
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I Knit a Sweater 


(Continued from page 28) 
skirts with the inverted pleats in front 
may have directions by writing the editor 
of THe AMERICAN Girt and enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
her letter. 

The girl who knits or crochets very 
much always has on hand odds and ends 
of yarn of various colors that have been 
left over when various garments were 
finished. If she wants to utilize these, 
the knitted afghan illustrated shows her 
one of the useful ways. This is a splendid 
idea, too, for a Girl Scout troop or patrol. 
Each girl in the troop can have a hand 
in it—those who cannot knit may sew 
the strips together. 

The afghan is made of tiny strips of 
knitted material sewed together. The 
knitting always runs lengthwise of the 
strip, which is planned to be two or three 
times as long as it is wide. When the 
strips are put together the rows of knit- 
ting run cross-wise in half of the pattern 
and up and down in the other half which 
adds a sort of design to the work. 

It is impossible to tell how many 
stitches to put on each of these sections, 
for every girl’s yarn may be of a differ- 
ent weight and her needles of a different 
size. 

In planning such an afghan, consider 
each of the squares as a complete pat- 
tern, 24 inches in each direction. Three 
of these squares, as you will see, make 
the width of the afghan, so that the com- 
plete article is 72 inches wide and 96 
inches long—sufficient even for a full- 
size bed. 

To make the blocks or squares, measure 
a 24 inch square on a sheet of white 
paper. Inside this draw another square 
with the lines two inches inside the lines 
of the first. Divide the inner square into 
four equal squares and measure these off 
into “L’s” that fill two sides of the square 


and leave a small square in the middle. 
Each of the “L’s” should be knitted in 
two pieces. One side of each “L” will be 
two inches longer than the other but 
when they are put together each “L” 
will form its equal share of the square. 

Plan your squares so that the “L’s” 
and the little square which form the outer 
corner of the corner blocks are all one 
color, and use your bright colored strips 
of yarn to make the two sides of the 


“L’s” which form the pattern in the cen- 


ter of the blocks. 


You will see by a study of these blocks | 
that four colors have been used on the | 


afghan. In the one illustrated, the bor- 


der of the blocks and the border around | 
the edge were made of soft blue-gray, | 


with the outer corners of the blocks made 
of darker blue. The centers of the blocks 
were made mostly of a warm henna color 








- Here’s a 
recipe for 
your Scout 

cooking test 


~ 





with four strips, six inches long and two | 


inches wide, of orange. When all these 
sections are made they are sewed to- 
gether with strands of matching yarn. 

Since no two girls knit exactly alike 
and it is therefore impossible to tell how 
many stitches to put on for each block, 
the best way to start the work of such an 
afghan is to measure a piece of knitting 
and count the stitches required to make 
it the proper length. Measure your work 
frequently so it will be the exact size. 

If you decide to launch forth upon a 
troop afghan, each girl may undertake 
to make one complete block. Also, in 
the case of a group of girls making an 
afghan, enough yarn for the complete 
piece of work should be bought, so that 
the finished coverlet won’t look like 


Joseph’s coat but will be confined to pre- | 
These afghans are | 


determined colors. 
very salable and any group of Girl Scouts 
desirous of earning money would find 


the making of an afghan a profitable | 


occupation. 





Why not knit an afghan like this for the couch in your troop room? Each girl 


may knit a block and everybody have a hand in it. 


Those who cannot knit may 


help by sewing the strips together 





Make things for your room. THE AMERICAN Girt will tell you how in 1927 


CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 


4 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 


2 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder 


2 eggs 14 teaspoon soda 

¥% cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 

ah cups flour 214 sq. unsweetened 

\% teaspoon salt chocolate 


(CREAM butter thoroughly; add sugar 
a little at a time; separate yolks and 
whites of eggs. Beat yolks until 
creamy. Add yolks to creamed butter 
and sugar; mix thoroughly. Add milk 
and the flour, which has been sifted 
with the baking powder, salt and soda, 
alternately a little at a time. Then add 
vanilla and melted chocolate. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Put into 
greased tins and bake in moderate 
oven (375° F) about 25 minutes. 


ICING 


Melt 6 oz. (6 squares) unsweetened 
chocolate in double boiler. Add 3 cups 
confectioner’s sugar stirring constantly. 
Add slowly 34 cup cream. Add 34 
tablespoon boiling water to make good 
consistency to spread and spread while 
hot on cakes which have cooled. Makes 
16 cakes. 


“DELICIOUS!” your family and 
friends will exclaim when they taste 
these chocolate cup cakes. 


To be sure of perfect results every- 
| time choose your baking powder with 
care. Royal, the cream of tartar baking 
powder is known throughout the world 
—and is used in millions of kitchens 
daily wherever housewives are most 
critical of the flavor and healthfulness 
of the foods they serve. 












Made with pure 
Cream of Tartar. 
Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter taste 
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Have You Too Been 
Wishing for 
More Money to Spend? 


: RACK!”* went the aggravating wish- 
bone—just in the wrong place for 

ary. 
‘*Hurrah!’’ cried Cousin Jack, who had won. 


**Oh dear,’” mourned Mary herself, smiling 
at her mother. ‘‘I guess I'll just have to keep 
on wishing for the little desk I want for my 
room!”’ 


But the very next day when she came home 
from high school Mary received a letter which 
made her change her mind! ‘ 


After she had read it, she simply sparkled 
with delight. She knew she could have her desk, 
or ‘most anything else she wanted! 


Shall I tell you what was in that surprising 
letter? I can, for [ wrote it myself! 


It brought Mary news of a Club of Girls who 
no longer wish for lovely things and gay good 
times. They Aave them! The Club shows them 
how to earn money of their own to spend for 
the very things they want most. 


Mary read about Gertrude Martin’s new 
party dress, bought with her own Club dollars! 
About Dorothy Roberts’ pearls and Elsie 
Schilling’s music lessons; about Club girls all 
over the country who are popping crisp dollar 
bills into their purses for class dues, Scout ex- 
penses, good times! 


Do you wonder she was excited about belong- 
ing to such an unusual Club? Or that less than 
a month later she was writing: 

“The loveliest little desk in the world has just come 
to livein my room. My Daddy was so proud to think 
I'd earned the $17.00 it cost that he bought me a 
rose-glowing lamp and a chair to match my desk. 
I’m going to keep right on earning money. It’s such 
fun to have your own! Such fun to belong to a 
wonderful Club like ours!” 

Wouldn’t you like me to write you too about 
our Club? For if there’s room in your purse 
for a single dollar, or in your head for a single 
unfulfilled wish, we'll all welcome you heartily! 
Fortunately there are no dues or obligations. 

So why not drop me a little note right away, 
sending your name and address and age! You'll 
have a quick—and exciting—reply like Mary's 
from the— 


Tue Laptes’ Home JouRNAL 
1014 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sairy Ann to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 24) 
mule and ridin’ out of Peak’s county, I 
don’t reckon.” 

So that was the plan. They were going 
to try to scare the teacher into leaving 
the county and break up the best school 
they had ever had on Hollybush Creek. 
-If only she could reach the teacher and 
warn him of the plan before he left 
school! But how was she to do it? She 
could not keep on the 
path without passing 
them and they would 
suspect that she had 
overheard their plans. 
Even if she crept 
around them somehow, 
there was the guard ly- 
ing in wait at the Fork. 
They would never let 
her go down the creek 
in the opposite direc- 
tion from home unchal- 
lenged. There was only 
one thing to do—strike 
up over the ridge in the 
dark and down on the 
other side to the school- 
house. The ridge was 
almost perpendicular. 
There was no trail leading to the top. 

Stealthily the girl retreated back up 
the path making her footfalls as light as 
a cat’s tread. As soon as she was out of 
ear-shot she plunged into the underbrush 
and began the straight-up climb. The 
way led through closely locked branches 
of laurel and rhododendron that tore at 
her clothing and her flesh. She could not 
see where she was going. 

Once she lost her footing in climbing 
up the face of a ledge and crashed down 
into a thicket of blackberry bushes. 

But she was unconscious of her injur- 
ies. Always she strained her eyes ahead 
to the skyline. Always her thoughts 
were centered on reaching the school- 
house. When at last she came out on the 
top of the ridge, she peered down through 
the woods for the gleam of light that 
would tell whether or not her climb had 
been in vain. Yes! the light was there. 
Almost at a run she started down, clutch- 
ing at saplings to keep herself from fall- 
ing. It was a relief to come out of the 
thicket into a grove of beech trees where 
there was smooth footing. But she had 
not reckoned on a root washed bare by 
the rains just at the steepest part of the 
descent. Down she went headlong, strik- 
ing her side against a long ledge of rock. 
Quickly as she fell she started to rise 
again. A pain that made her weak all 
over and faint quivered through one leg. 
She tried again to move, and again. Sud- 
denly she forgot her errand in a panic of 
fear. What if she died there before any- 
one could find her! It was a lonely spot, 
far from any trail. With little hope of 
being heard, she began to call, “Help, 
help, help!” over and over until her 
breath failed her. 

Mr. Lawrence stayed late at school 
that night. He had papers to correct, and 
when those were done there were a 
bundle of Louisville papers and a new 
book that had just come through the 





mail. It was six o’clock when he started 
up Hollybush. As he reached the bend in 
the creek, a cry like the call of a human 
being in distress seemed to float down the 
black slopes above him. 

Crossing the creek on stepping-stones 
he began scrambling up the straight-up 
ridge, “Hall-o-o-0,” he called into the 
darkness again and again. No answer 
came back. “I’m just on a wild goose 
chase,” he muttered. 
Yet something pushed 
him on. Then he 
stopped in his tracks 
just in time to keep 
from stepping on a dark 
bundle. 

What on earth? It 
was a girl! Why, it was 
little Sairy Ann Hall! 

Was she dead? No, 
she had fainted. As he 
crouched by her side, 
feeling her pulse, her 
eyes slowly opened. For 
a second she looked be- 
wildered. Then a smile 
lighted her whole face. 
“Q-o-h, they didn’t 
get you!” 

Richard Lawrence will never forget 
that night—how he fashioned rude splints 
for the girl’s broken leg there in the 
woods, how he carried her down that steep 
slope and over the creek to the Hayes’ 
cabin, how he rode the Hayes’ mule 
fourteen miles and back for a doctor. 

At seven o’clock, four young men sit- 
ting in the firelight by a kettle of tar 
began to look down the “holler” expec- 
tantly for a gleam of a lantern light. 
Dan, too uneasy to wait longer, went 
down to the Fork to see if there was a 
light anywhere in sight. He came back 
with no tidings of his fellow hold-up men. 
For another hour they waited. Then Dan 
decided on action. In glum silence they 
untied the mules that had been stamping 
and gnawing at the trees for three hours. 
In glum silence they rode down the creek. 
When they came within sight of the 
schoolhouse, the windows showed dark 
blanks. Dan dug his spurred heels into 
his mule’s sides and wheeled her about. 

The next afternoon Sairy Ann was 
lying very still in her mother’s big bed, 
the gay patchwork quilt propped up like 
a tent over her leg. A question kept ask- 
ing itself over and over. Would they try 
to get him again? 

A large shadow fell across the patch of 
sunlight on the floor. Dan filled the door- 
way. He came awkwardly over to the bed, 
sat down and cleared his throat. ““How do 
you feel, Sairy Ann?” There was a tender- 
ness in his voice she had never heard be- 
fore. He sat silent for a few moments 
after she replied, clearing his throat ner- 
vously from timetotime. Then suddenly, 
“Well, Sairy Ann, the fight’s all off.” 

“What fight?” she asked puzzled. 

“My fight with the fotched-on teacher.” 

He went out quickly. The room 
seemed strangely quiet and peaceful. 
Sairy Ann’s lids dropped slowly. She 
slept, and as she slept a smile curved the 
corners of her lips. 


2 
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Your Mirror and You 


(Continued from page 35) 


mixture is not for us. To some people 
strawberries are poison, to others eggs 
are anathema, but that is no reason why 
such people should advertise their per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies to the detriment of 
a strawberry’s or an egg’s reputation. 

Another little gad-fly idea which buzzes 
about in some people’s minds is that milk 
makes one fat. If this were true, milk- 
drinking would, of course, be a calamity 
in an era of slim silhouettes. The chief 
value of milk lies in the fact that it is a 
protective food. It supplies the body 
with the vitamins and the minerals like 
calcium and phosphorous, which are 
often deficient in the ordinary diet. 

In planning scientific menus, the 
amount of energy which any given food 


possesses is usually stated in calories. A | 


calorie is a heat unit. The amount of 
calories we eat makes us fat, not certain 
henpecked foods. The body either burns 


up or stores in the form of fat any left- | 


over fuel which isn’t needed to give us 
the heat and energy necessary for carry- 
ing on the day’s work. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether the extra fuel 
supply comes from milk or eggs or meat 
or potatoes. 

Not long ago the newspapers carried 
the report of some diet experiments made 
in England on growing boys. The head- 
line over this story in one newspaper read, 
“Butter makes bad boys, but healthy 
ones.” The milk and butter boys all 
gained in weight and height over the 
others, and the supervisor of the experi- 
ment said that milk and butter improved 
the spirits of the boys so much that they 
were “regular little terrors.” Some of the 


boys were fed water-cress, and the re- | 
sults suggest a tip for their sisters, be- | 


cause these boys acquired a beautiful 


pink color in their cheeks. We all agree, | 
don’t we, that vivacity is a distinct | 
Well, allowing for sex | 


beauty asset? 
the same sort of high spirits that the 
boys found in their milk and butter will 
make sparkles in girls. And so—drink 
milk—more milk—and then more milk! 

We may bring all the indictments we 
can think of against milk, but a jury of 


scientists would dismiss all of them ex- | 


cept this one: since milk is a perfect food 
for human beings we are not surprised to 
find that it is a favorable medium for the 
growth of harmful micro-organisms. 
These tiny troublesome living beings 
can enter the milk in many ways— 
through unclean cows, through the un- 
clean hands of milkers, through dirty 
milk bottles and cans, through careless 
handling en route from the cow to the 
table, and through the cow herself if she 
should happen to be infected with bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Fortunately, however, we may buy 
milk of ordinary pretensions to cleanli- 
ness and give it a pedigree of purity by 
pasteurizingit. Pasteurization is the proc- 


ess of heating a liquid to a temperature | 


high enough to kill any germs of disease 
that may be contained in it. The only 
important element in the milk affected 
by this process is vitamin C, a very un- 
stable vitamin which prevents scurvy. 
(Continued on page 59) 





Washing a colored 


dress is easier 
than it sounds 


UESTION six of the 
Scout Laundry Test 
says: “‘Name steps to take 
in washing colored gar- 
ments.” For the Scout who 
is taking this test or wants 
to do up her favorite dress 
—this is the easy answer to 
her problem. 


Fab soap flakes were 





made for washing delicate colors and fabrics. Fab dis- 


solves quickly, washes quickly, rinses quickly. 


A single tablespoon of Fab flakes makes a wash-bowl 


full of bubbling suds. To make sure the color of your 


dress will not run, first test a hidden part of your dress 


by squeezing it for five minutes in almost cool Fab suds. 


Then dip your dress into the suds—squeeze the suds 


through it, and wash quickly. Rinse in three cool waters. 


Place a towel between folds of the dress. Roll in a second 


towel and then shake until dry. 











| ‘Safely Washes Fin 


Send forthe circular that tells in 
detail how to wash a colored garment 


Fast washing like this is 
no trouble—it doesn’t even 


redden your hands — and 
your dress is clean without 


losing any of its color. 


There is a special FREE sample of Fab for every 
Scout. Send in the coupon for yours. 





Janet Read, Dept. 201E, Colgate & Company, 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Will you send me the sample box of Fab? I should 


like to try it for washing a colored garment. 
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Troop No. 3 Manhattan ready for a Bylund Bros.’ Benefit Candy Sale 


Money for Your Troop 
Sell Well Known Candy Bars 


PETER’S O’HENRY 
NESTLE’S PLANTER’S 
PEAKS MASON MINTS 
BABY RUTH REPETTI 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your 
Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance — Pay Us in 30 Days 














THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3—12boxes 
50Boxes 25 Boxes’ Trial Order 
Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c 
per box 40.00 20.00 10.00 
Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 











| Write Today for Illustrated Circular and Order Blank 


BYLUND BROS., INC. 


| Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
































BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
Latest Handy Size. 50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 50c. 
aes Size 1%4x2%, engravotyped in dull 
black, gloss black, silver, or gold. 
Choice of Old English, Script or plain 
types. With novelty case, Price com- 
plete 50c. Send stamps, coinormoney 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 


156 M St. 
BROWNIE NAME CARD CO.: Comanry, 8.1. 








Corner Your Pictures-Aibum 









Cuass RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 

s Ring as shown with any one or twolettersin 

™ center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 

more, $1.50 each. ‘Sterling silver. Samples 

loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7740 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








400 de. 19 aa cen Chicago 








Hiking to Yesterday 
(Continued from page 15) 


wherever settlements were made, roads 
had to be built and traveled. Traces of 
those first roads still remain. If you live 
beyond the Mississippi River, perhaps 
you can follow the famous Oregon Trail. 
If you live in Ohio or Indiana, follow the 
once-important Cumberland Road, par- 
tially constructed as early as 1806. If 
you live in upper New York, have a look 
at the Erie Canal, a waterway which was 
finished in 1825 and which helped, enor- 
mously, in peopling the Great Northwest. 

And wherever you live, hike along an 
old “post road.” If you listen very hard, 
perhaps you'll hear an old stage-coach 
rattling along with its mail and its pas- 
sengers, perhaps you'll turn around sud- 
denly and see a covered wagon, drawn 
by eight stalwart horses, lurching to this 
side and the other side, as it bumps along 
to its far destination. Here the driver 
cracked his leather whip. There two 
bandits with wide-brimmed, low-pulled 
hats and old-fashioned pistols leaped 
from the underbrush and shouted “Hands 
up!” You can still find the remnants of 
the trail blazed by Daniel Boone. You 
can still figure out where an ancient 
bridle path skirted a forest. 

The roads will take you to the rivers. 
They, too, were means of travel and 
trade in the old days. The Columbia 
River between Oregon and Washington, 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Rio 
Grande, the Hudson—they were all used 
to get from one place to another. The 
Mississippi, being the biggest river and 
the most centrally located, carried more 
commerce than any other waterway. 
Flatboats plied industriously from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. It took a keel- 
boat forty days to go from Louisville to 
New Orleans, and ninety days to come 
back. But Robert Fulton invented the 
steamboat, and from that day to this, 
river-barges were seen no more. 

Bridges, too. Up in Connecticut there 
is a venerable old bridge which still bears 
its toll-sign. “One cent for man and 
beaste . . . and alle cows, goats, swine, 
bullocks .. .” Presently the old wooden 
bridge will be pulled down and scrapped, 
and a bright new steel bridge erected in 
its place. But in the meantime, you have 
a chance to hike to the spot, lean on the 
railing, and dream awhile. Thousands 
have been there, and gone. Can’t you see 
the farmer in King George’s reign driv- 
ing his sixty head of cows? Can’t you 
see him grudgingly paying his toll? 

The first house wherever you live has, 
by reason of its first-ness, unusual inter- 
est. When was it built? Who lived 
there? Are the original trees still grow- 
ing in the yard? Or were they killed by 
lightning or a blight, and replaced by 
young nursery trees? How long ago 
was the lilac-bush planted? It’s amazing 
how many falls the hardy autumnal 
perennials, asters and bittersweet and 
colored dahlias will bloom and fade and 
bloom again! 

Of even more interest are the homes 
of celebrated or-interesting people. They 
may never have been written about in 
books, but the stories about them are 
still told. Maybe such a story is about 





A romantic old Spanish garden hidden between New York skyscrapers— 
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in eccentric old man who built another 
gable on his house every time he could 
scrape together a little money—and for- 
got all about closets! Such a man really 
lived in Vermont and girls go hiking to 
his “haunted house.” 

Or maybe the person had a hand in 
history. Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, is always open to 
visitors. The house in Portland, Maine, 
where Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
lived as a boy and, later, as a famous 
poet, still invites you to look at the quaint 
utensils in his kitchen, the quaint bed he 
slept in, and the quaint garden with 
its sun-dial which stretches its long 
lovely length behind the house. If you 
go to the University of Virginia, you can 
see the very room in the “Range” where 
Edgar Allan Poe lived as a student and 
wrote The Raven; and the chair he 
sat on, and the desk he wrote on. Not 
far from there, just outside of Charlottes- 
ville, is Monticello, the magnificent 
estate of Thomas Jefferson. The guide 
will point out to you the hoofmark left 
by a British horse, when his master rode 
boldly onto Thomas Jefferson’s porch 
and into his private house. He will show 
you the iron grating which stands at the 
mouth of a secret tunnel built as a means 
of escape and running straight through 
the mountain on which Monticello so 
sumptuously sits. Farther South, at 
Gulfport, Mississippi, is the beautiful old 
mansion belonging, once, to Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy. 
The servants’ quarters still stand; the 
magnolias still flower, white and heavily 
fragrant; the red-birds still shoot from 
tree to tree. But Jefferson Davis is dead, 
and the cause for which he stood. 

No part of the United States is with- 
out these homes. Go to them. Hike to 
yesterday. See where Theodore Roose- 
velt was born in New York City. Where 
Abraham Lincoln spent his childhood in 
Kentucky. Where Patrick Henry stood 
up in church and shouted to the multi- 
tude, “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
Where Benjamin Franklin was born in 
Boston. Where John Brown held his 
fort. Where the Jesuit fathers in Cali- 
fornia resided in old Spanish, moss- 
covered missions. 

These are all easy to find. Indian set- 
tlements require much more ingenuity 
for discovery. We know them by Indian 
mounds, by weapons and implements 
which have been found on the spot, and 
by legend. No doubt hundreds of them 
have never been un- 


fires and smoke their long pipes of peace. | 


Council Bluffs isn’t the only historical 
town in the United States. There are 
hundreds. Sleepy old Mobile, Alabama, 


has been, at one time or another, under | 


five different flags. New Orleans, older 
still and more beautiful, blends French, 
Latin, English, Spanish, and dark Creole 
culture. 

St. Augustine is charming—and falling 
to pieces. It has the distinction of being 
the first European settlement within the 
United States. Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, possesses something of the same 
picturesqueness. The Spanish moss hangs 
in long festoons. The old water-front 
has changed very little in three hundred 
years. 

Older than the cities are the caverns. 
Through many parts of Kentucky and 
Virginia, these gigantic underground pas- 
sages have been discovered and opened 
to tourists. Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky is the largest. The Endless Cav- 
erns and Luray Caverns in Virginia are 
perhaps the most beautiful. Mineral 
formations—technically known as “‘sta- 


lactites” and “stalagmites’”—appear in | 
every possible shape and color. Think | 
of walking eight miles through fairy-like | 


chambers, all under the earth! 
Who knows but that you yourself may 
find something of historical interest? 


The great Endless Caverns in Virginia | 


were found by two boys who chased a 
rabbit, lost sight of him as he plunged 
into a hole in a hill, and moved a large 
rock to see where on earth the little fel- 
low had dived. An entire Indian village 
was found in Arizona by a party of pic- 
nickers who amused themselves by dig- 
ging in the sand. 

Re-opening is next best to discovering. 
Some Girl Scouts from a New Jersey 
camp had a glorious time clearing an old 
settlers’ trail, which had filled up with 
stumps and underbrush. And whether 
or not you do something exceptional, 
prowling around is always great sport. 
Why not pretend that your troop is a 
family of 1746 settlers or 1849 Gold 
Rushers, and set out courageously on 
your hazardous journey? Everyone could 


take an old-fashioned name. Everyone | 


could be assigned a job and a responsi- 
bility. Rough it. Cook outdoors. Blaze 
your own trail. 

And thus you will hike back into yes- 
terday. For one afternoon you wil! be 
your own ancestors. You will experience 
“America, the Beautiful” as it existed 

before the steamboat 





earthed. There is an 
added adventure, 
then, in hunting for 
the ancient hangouts 
of Charging Bull 
and Quarter Moon 
and Big Antler, of 
the Blackfeet and 
the Sioux. Here was 
pitched a tepee. 
There the corn was 
ground between two 
stones by a fat and 
faithful squaw. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
was what its name 
implies. Indians 
came from miles 
around tosit at camp- 





Write the Story of 
Your Historicat Hike 


for“The American Girl” 


To every girl who sends in an 
account of an Historical Hike 
or a Pioneer Troop meeting, 
Tue American Girt will award 
a book for her troop. The book 
will be one of the fascinating 
series, “Great Days in Ameri- 
can History” published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 


and the automobile 
and the radio. The 
present will fade out. 
The past will re-live. 
young and eager and 
lusty! The year 
1927 will seem as far 
away as the nine- 
teenthcentury seems 
now. 

And—if you do 
have a hike like this, 
won’t you take along 
your very modern 
kodak and send the 
pictures you take to 





THE AMERICAN 
GIRL? We thank 
you! 
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Even in hardest 
play, Keds grip 
surely. And 
they’re light 
and trim 





‘Fleet - Footed— 
Sure- Footed— 
in Keds! 


Even in fastest action, the special 
Keds basket-ball shoe for girls is 
dependable, sure-gripping. Its 
sole is tough and springy. The 
uppers are light but strong to 
protect the ankles against sprains. 
And there’s a special Feltex inner- 
sole to keep the feet cool and 
comfortable. 


No wonder so many champion- 

ship girls’ basket-ball teams play 

- in Keds! No wonder that ath- 
letic girls, everywhere, insist on 
Keds! 

Keds come in all popular styles 
at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 
Make sure the name Keds is on 
the shoe. 


United States Rubber Company 
They are not Keds unless 


the name Keds is on the shoe 


THE “METEOR” 
Special Keds basket- 
ball shoe. Light, sure- 

gripping and trim 
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Gir ls in the 
HIGH SIERRAS 


BY Katharine Ellis Barret 


D° you know how much food 
you need for a two months’ 
camping trip? ... What kind of 
food? . . . How to cook it? . . . 
How to make a good fire? . . . What 
clothes you will need? . . . How to 
pitch a tent? . . . How to pick a 
camp-site? . . . The most com- 
fortable way to sleep? . . . How 
not to catch cold? ... What medi- 
cine supplies you will need? .. . 
Tools? . . . Utensils? . . . How to 
make up a pack? . . . How to be 
comfortable, healthy and happy on 
a camping trip? 

If you are interested in the out- 
of-doors, here’s a great book for 
you...the story of three girls, forty 
donkeys and a very wise woman 
who spent a happy summer in the 
mountains. It’s the fascinating ac- 
count of a fascinating trip far off 
the beaten track. You will thrill 
as you read of the days and nights 
high in the glorious Sierra moun- 
tains . . . of the work and the 
play of the camp . . . 331 pages 
full of sound camping advice. 


If your bookseller 
is out of GIRLS in 
the HIGH SIERRAS, 
send this coupon for 
the greatest out-door 
book in years. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. B. A. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me.......... cop..........of GIRLS 
IN THE HIGH SIERRAS, By Katharine 


Ellis Barret, at $2.00 a copy, plus llc for 
mailing. I enclose $........ 


BN decahhinuisieiiieecncelb alias banicacnavsess bastorivessusandestbisits 








New Plays to Give 
anda Other Books 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


OR some reason that I was never 

able to discover, January seems to 
be the month when people ask me to 
choose plays for them. It may be be- 
cause, with the holidays out of the way, 
dramatic societies and clubs that “give 
a play” now and then are planning the 
season’s work. It may be that even now, 
with the roads heavy with snow, camp 
activities for the distant summer are 
coming into the minds of leaders. Any- 
way, this is the time that I keep an eye 
out for new plays to recommend, and 


| there is a new volume that has seven of 











| them, Lad and Other Story Plays, by 


Bertha Palmer Lane (Woman’s Press). 
Three fantasies would be suitable for 
camp or any outdoor production, and 
there are no less than three Christmas 
plays. I would have told you about them 
in time for the holidays, but this report 
must be made so far ahead that the book 
appeared too late for me. Still, Christ- 
mas has a way of creeping up on you 
unexpectedly, and it will be well to make 
a note of these entertainments as possi- 
ble material for another year. Mean- 
while, besides the woodland fantasies, 
there is a full length masque, Pandora, 
that could be given outdoors for children 
of fourteen and under. There is a de- 
lightful new comedietta by Percival 
Wilde, Kings of Nomannia (Little, 
Brown), so amusing and so stimulating 
to give that the cast will have as much 
fun getting it ready as the audience in 
watching the performance. Another little 
book has just come in that is a mine for 
amateur theatrical producers, Form- 
Room Plays, compiled from English lit- 
erature (Dutton). There is more than 
one volume of these, and they form part 
of a series that you may buy one at a 
time for a very small sum, considering 
how pretty they are, called The King’s 
Treasuries of Literature—a sort of 
junior “Everyman’s Library.” These 
“plays” are little dialogues with indi- 
cated action, arranged from masterpieces 
like Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey or 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. They 
may be given in the schoolroom without 
scenery or costumes, or, if you have op- 
portunity, you may mount them as care- 


fully as you please. I like this series and 
have a long line of the little red and gold 
books on top of my favorite bookcase. 
When I go for a journey I like to tuck 
one of them in my pocket, for the typ2 
is large and the selections short. You 
have no idea what riches are in so little 
room as this. 

Speaking of riches in a little room and 
at a little price, I must tell you at once 
about the “Pamphlet Poets” that have 
just reached this country after making 
a place for themselves in English life of 
today. Wherever my daughter and I 
stopped at a bookshop on our walks in 
England last summer, even if it were a 
stationer’s with a counter where cheap 
reprints were sold, we were likely to find 
a rack holding slim_paper-bound book- 
lets, beautifully printed and bearing each 
the name of a modern poet. For the 
price of a popular magazine—less than 
some of them—you could buy in this 
way a selection, made by the poet him- 
self, of the most beautiful verses of 
such men as Chesterton, Robert Bridges, 
the present poet laureate, Hilaire Belloc, 
or of classics by Shelley or Keats. The 
delightful feature of this enterprise is 
that people took to it so kindly. They 
bought the little books as if they had 
been waiting for them for years. So the 
idea crossed the Atlantic, and now we 
have not only English but American 
poets in the collection—Carl Sandburg, 
Elinor Wylie, the child poet, Nathalia 
Crane, and for classics, Whitman and 
Poe. They cost a quarter apiece and are 
published here by Stokes for the English 
poets, and by Simon and Shuster for the 
Americans. I hope I may find some 
of you putting down your own pocket- 
money in exchange for so much loveli- 
ness. 

Handicraft being one of your strong 
points, I don’t see why, if you find some 
volume especially delightful, you don’t 
make a slip cover for it yourself, out of 
Japan paper, parchment or even wall- 
paper. The main thing is, though, that 
this enterprise gets poetry off the center 
table and into the pocket. The best place 
to carry poetry is in the head, and the 
next best is in the pocket, ready to pull 





The story of a girl who went to Prep School in a department store 
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out in a spare moment and read over and 
again until it has become a part of you. 
You never can tell when you are going 
to need it. When I broke my arm last 
Spring, I used to lie there in the hospital 
reciting poetry to myself, and the nurses, 
looking in at the door and seeing me so 
comfortable and happy, thought I had 
a heavenly disposition, but it was noth- 
ing of the kind. I was just bringing back 
out of my memory poems that I had not 
so much as thought about since I learned 
them in my teens. 

One thing does lead to another in these 
reports on books: I spoke of handicraft 
in the last paragraph and that made me 
remember that I must tell you of a new 
book by Patten Beard, whose name is 
surely familiar to you. This is The Com- 
plete Playcraft Book (Stokes), and it 
has the best pickings from all the books 
that she has given us before, with new 
material added. Here is the art of mak- 
ing things from spools, from fruit and 
nuts, from paper and from odds and ends 
of the household equipment. There is 
a whole town made of shoeboxes, with 
accurate diagrams showing how to do it. 
Besides this, there is a section on parties. 

Someone asked me the other day for 
a book that would lead a young person, 
already interested in natural science, to 
ask questions about the world and its 
workings, and to search for the answers. 
I told the inquirer that no writer roused 
in me a more earnest desire to look into 
the habits of bugs and of stars than J. 
H. Fabre, the French scientist who has 
been called “the insect Homer.” There 
is a new book of his—new in English— 
Here and There in Popular Science 
(Century), that I would like to see in 
camp libraries, and that would make fine 
reading in the winter for anyone who 
loved the world of the woods and the 
sky. It begins with astronomy and 
makes the almanac an exciting historical 
document; then there is a section on 
curiosities of plant-life, such as the 
breathing and sleeping of plants, and 
then something about our own bodies 
and the way they work. 

I have been for the past three months 
so busily introducing to you the books 
written especially for girls that I have 
had to push aside several stories for boys 
that any Girl Scout would like as well 
as they do. There is Pedro of the Black 
Death, by C. M. Bennett (Dutton), 
which won a prize in England as the 
best boys’ story of the year. 

I have already told you about the ro- 
mantic historical novels, The Bright 
Face of Danger, by C. M. Sublette (Lit- 
tle, Brown), and Highroads of Peril by 
Alfred H. Bill (Little, Brown), but I have 
not spoken of The Balloon Boys, by 
Capt. Moore and Nels Jorganson (Har- 
court), because I don’t know if you are 
as interested in this noble sport as your 
brothers are apt to be. Anyway, this is 
the tale of a group of boys who earn 
their own balloon and stir up the coun- 
try round about to a great excitement in 
racing and other air adventures. 

“And how about us?” murmur the 
books in a pile beside my desk. “You 
were going to tell them about us this 
month, you know you were.’ 

“Why, didn’t you know?” I reply, re- 
assuringly, “You're going in next month.” 











Adventure! » 
Daring Deeds! 


For Your 
February 





Troop Meetings 


Hikes along old trails—pioneer troop meetings 
—stories of the scouts of other days, told 
around the fire—February days hold these for 
Girl Scouts. 


Great Days in 
American History 


—A Series of six volumes which make vivid the significant 
events of American history from the beginning to the present 
in stories of people who lived American History 


Adventures, daring deeds, mysteries of the frontier are to 
be found in these books. You will enjoy the stories, your- 
self, and find them crammed with historical hike ideas. Your 
troop will wish to put them in their library. 


DAYS OF THE DISCOVERERS 
DAYS OF THE COLONISTS 
DAYS OF THE COMMANDERS 
DAYS OF THE PIONEERS 
DAYS OF THE LEADERS 
DAYS OF THE BUILDERS 





Illustrated folder free on request 





Each volume, cloth, size 542” x 814", $2.50 


The six volumes boxed as a set, $15.00 


At Bookshops, or from 
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256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 
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I y For the Home or School Room, 6¢ fe : 99 
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= Opening Choruses and Black- 
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SELF-HELP 
ae 


These Little Blue Books Are Cepeatety 
on for Young Pecple—Great Books 
at 5e Each—Your Choice. EACH 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
943 Masterpieces of Mystery. 
516 A Book of Real Adventures. 
945 Tales of Oriental Life. 
602 The Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
277 The Man Without a Country. Hale. 

57 Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving. 
363 Miggles, and OtherStories. Bret Harte. 
1037 Get Ready the Wreaths. Fannie Hurst. 
1038 T. B. Fannie Hurst. 

1039 ‘‘Ice Water, PI—!’’ Fannie Hurst. 
1062 Humoresque. Fannie Hurst. 
223 The Wife of a King. Jack London. 

12 Tales of Mystery. Edgar Allan Poe. 
108 Fall of the House of Usher. Poe. 
162 Murders in the Rue Morgue. Pce. 
290 Mystery of the Gold Bug. Poe. 

940 Tales Grotesque and Weird. Poe. 

166 English as She i8 Spoke. Mark Twain. 
291 The Jumping Frog. Mark Twain. 
663 Humorous Fables. Mark Twain. 

740 Thanatopsis, and Other Poems. Bryant. 
324 Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

44 Aesop’s Fables. 

146 Snowbound, and The Pied Piper. 
156 Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

158 Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 
391 A Dog of Flanders. Ouida. 

392 The Nurnberg Stove. Ouida. 

397 Irish Fairy Tales. 

482 Five Weeks in a Lost Balloon. 

485 A Voyage to the Moon. Verne. 

497 Legends of Greek and Roman Heroes. 
559 Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 

561 African Jungle Tales. 

807 African Negro Folk Tales. 

836 Bluebeard, Cinderella and Other Tales. 
620 The Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 
1040 A Book of Bedtime Stories. 

743 Great Christian Hymns. 

102 Sherlock Holmes’ Tales. 

1027 Sherlock Holmes’ Mystery Stories. 
942 Two Great Detective Stories. 

756 Story of the Sioux Indians. 

17 The Joys of Walking. Thoreau. 

352 Strange Tales of the 13th Century. 
307 A Tillyloss Scandal. Barrie. 
232 The Three Strangers. Hardy 

38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Stevenson. 
279 Will o’ the Mill. Stevenson. 

311 A Lodging for the Night. Stevenson. 

554 A Child's Garden of Verse. 

783 Mandalay, and Other Poems. Kipling. 
250 Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare. 

268 The Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. 
280 The Happy Prince, and Other Tales. 
847 How to Play Card Games. 

830 Crossword Puzzle Book. 

893 Five Hundred Riddles. 

1023 Book of Popular Recitations. 

1006 Book of Children’s Games. 

546 Love, Heroism and Prudence. Emerson. 
340 Life of Jesus. Ernst Renan. 

1032 Home Vegetable Gardening. 

85 The Attack on the Mill. Zola. 

887 The Necklace, and Other Stories. Maupassant 

276 Speeches and Letters of George Washington. 
214 Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. 

1065 Lives of the U. S. Presidents. 

125 War Speeches of Woodrow Wilson. 
739 Tales of Terror and Wonder. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 

40 Haunted House and the Brain. 

215 The Miraculous Revenge. Shaw. 

41 A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

70 Roast Pig, and Other Essays. Lamb. 
382 Humor and Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln. 
738 Poor Richard's Almanac. 

1018 Book of Humorous Limericks. 
1016 Book of Nonsense Poems. 
1015 Comic Dialect Poems. 
1068 Best Fun from Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 
1093 Interesting and Amusing Puns. 
971 Book of Humorous Anecdotes. 
1119 Follies in Fiction. Leacock. 
29 Dreams (Short Stories). Schreiner. 
9 Great English Poems. 

76 The Prince of Peace. 

111 Sermononthe Mount, and Other Sayings of Jesus. 
948 Famous Russian Stories. 

986 How to Talk and Debate. 

435 Outline of 100 Best Book 
1097 Memory: What It Is and How to Use It. 
710 Botany for Beginners. 

14 What Every Girl Should Know. 

895 Astronomy for Beginners. 

1009 Typewriting Self Taught. 

995 How to Teach Yourself to Play the Piano. 
1049 How to Teach Yourself tc Sing. 
556 Hints on Etiquette. 

815 Book of Familiar Quotations. 

749 Camping, Woodcraf: and Wildcraft. 
853 How to Know the Songbirds. 

697 4,000 Words Often Mispronounced. 
821 How to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
681 Spelling Self Taught. 

877 French Cooking for Amateurs. 

997 Simple Recipes for Home Cooking. 
1096 How to Dress on a Staall Salary. 
348 Proverbs od ha sores 

323 Joan of : 

718 Great iis of Antiquity. 

796 Life Among the Butterflies. 

283 Courtship of Miles Standish. 

284 Popular Pvems of Robert Burns. 
616 The Lady of the Lake. Scott. 


ORDER BY NUMBER: Select the books you want 
—order at — 20 at one time ($i), as many more 
as you like—put down the numbers (put down ‘‘12” 
if you want P Poe’s “Tales of Mystery’), and remit 
at the rate of 5¢ por book. The smallest order you 
ean send is for 20 books, your own selection, at 
zt. Add te to every two books you order (10c for 
pty the — order you can send) for postage, 
your order will be shipped express ye Cana- 
dian and foreign customers must send 6e per book. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 


Dept. J-2, Girard, Kansas 











Heart's Desire 


(Continued from page 31) 
But she said no more and Harriet ran 
into the house. 

She hauled her little trunk from the 
attic. The sight of the old trunk, with 
the corners of new leather Rodney had 
tacked on it, made home seem closer. 

Miss Pepper came in and glanced at 
the trunk. “So soon?” she queried. 

Harriet nodded. “Did you tell Aunt 
Marcia?” she asked over a lump in her 
throat. 

“Yes. Your Aunt Marcia will arrange 
for you to go. But not at once, not 
today, child. There are the reservations 
to secure. Why, you can’t go for a week, 
at least,” finished Miss Pepper, at Har- 
riet’s crestfallen face. “Can’t you wait 
a week, my dear? A great deal may 
happen in that time.” 

Harriet was too disappointed to won- 
der what Miss Pepper meant by that. A 
week of Cynthia’s pity, Bettina’s scorn— 

Miss Pepper slipped her hand through 
Harriet’s arm. “Will you come for a 
walk with me?” 

They were following a road that led 
over a hill. On its crest was an aban- 
doned old house, the crumbling doorstep 
of which was half hidden by honeysuckle. 

“Let’s sit down here, Harriet,” said 
Miss Pepper. And Harriet sat down be- 
side her. Then Miss Pepper said, “Have 
you ever tried to think of your Aunt 
Marcia when she was a girl—like your- 
self—here? I think that is why she 
brought you here, so that perhaps you 
might think of her. 

“She was a lonely little girl. Her own 
mother was dead and her father—your 
father’s father—was away a great deal 
and left her with a Cousin Emmeline.” 

“The Cousin Emmeline who made her 
write psalms—” broke in Harriet, glad 
that she knew that much of Aunt Marcia. 

Miss Pepper smiled. “Yes. Cous- 
in Emmeline thought Marcia’s voice 
should be lifted only when in a church 
choir. She thought wicked her craving 
for any excitement beyond what her 
limited life held. She even kept all the 
books in the house under lock and key 
and portioned them out to Marcia as she 
might so many doses of medicine. Then 
Marcia ran away and married a French- 
man, Jacques Fernier. He worshipped 
Marcia. He did not live long but he 
lived long enough to spoil her. He gave 
her everything she wanted and she came 
to think that anything she wanted was 
hers by right. 

“After Jacques Fernier died Marcia 
studied earnestly. She began to sing in 
concerts. Those rosy dreams she had 
cherished here in quiet Wiltshire were 
coming to fulfilment. Her little cup of 
success brimmed. She drank greedily. 
Marcia Fernier had everything she could 
want and she sold her gifts for-—a neck- 
lace.” 

Harriet started. A dull red swept her 
face. That was why she must hear the 
story, she who Miss Pepper thought had 
sold her gifts for a necklace! 

“About that time Count Petri crossed 
her path. He was a prince of a little 
Balkan Kingdom, of a household richer 


in pride and trouble than in money. He 
was very handsome and, though still in 
his twenties, well known all over Europe. 
After he heard her sing at a concert he 
showered attentions upon Marcia Fer- 
nier. Bettine could tell you of the huge 
boxes of flowers he sent each morning, 
of the impassioned notes. 

“Marcia Fernier had come to covet 
flattery, adoration. One must not blame 
her if she smiled upon that royal devo- 
tion, liked it when the Paris papers linked 
her name with Count Petri’s. One day 
she received a letter inviting her to sing 
at the royal palace. She did not see any- 
thing in the invitation but an honor. She 
accepted it eagerly, prepared for it ex- 
travagantly. The Count accompanied 
her to his home. Bettine went, too, of 
course. The gathering was notable, and 
the royal mother received Marcia with 
courtesy, showed her every honor. The 
Count stayed close at her side. 

“After she had sung, Petri led her out 
upon a balcony, and there he put into her 
hands a jewel box—the one you found, 
my dear. He bade her open it, told her 
it had been made by the court artisans 
and showed her the pendant of diamonds 
and emeralds set in the form of a crown. 
‘Only a queen may wear them—my 
queen.’ He must have murmured some- 
thing like that in her ear. He bade her 
keep them in hiding for the present. 

“Marcia Fernier did not sleep soundly 
between the royal sheets, even with the 
jewels under her pillow. She has told 
me that when early in the morning she 
heard a knock at the door she welcomed 
it, thinking it was Bettine. It was not 
Bettine. It was the royal mother. Mar- 
cia must have sat straight up in bed at 
such an unexpected visitor. Her High- 
ness advanced to Marcia’s bedside and 
sat down. She took Marcia’s hand. ‘I 
want you to go away and forget Petri,’ 
she said to Marcia. And Marcia was 
Yankee enough to ask ‘Why?’ ‘Because 
there can be no happiness here for you. 
You do not belong. You have your own 
world, you are beloved in it. Go back 
to it. Then the royal mother explained 
that soon Petri must marry Ingrid, the 
daughter of a neighboring duchy, that 
the betrothal already had been arranged. 

“Probably Marcia resented the royal 
mother’s interference exactly as she 
often had resented Cousin Emmeline’s 
coming between her and something she 
wanted. Doubtless in the secrecy of 
those four royal walls she had fastened the 
necklace about her throat—as you did— 
and liked the feel of it. So, figuratively, 
she snapped her fingers in the mother’s 
face. She promised to go back to Paris 
but she would not promise to forget Petri. 

“She returned to Paris. Petri did not 
go with her, but he promised to join her 
soon. He wrote her long, ardent letters. 
Marcia saw in him the unattainable 
which she would have at the sacrifice of 
anything, even happiness. 

“She was to sing Mimi in ‘La Boheme’ 
at the opening of the opera season 
in Milan. It was an honor for which 
she long had striven. It marked a high 
spot in her career, but I do not think she 
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thought much of it then. She thought 
more of Petri. She wrote, begging him 
to be there to share her triumph with her. 
She had no answer but she felt that he 
must come. ‘I will wear the necklace,’ 
she told Bettine—and did. As they 
stood together in the wings—Bettine al- 
ways was close to her mistress—they 
heard a quick applause beyond the cur- 
tain and Marcia inquired its cause. ‘It 
is the Count Petri of Altruria and his 
betrothed,’ she was 


told. ‘They have 
just taken their 
seats.’ 


“That night Mar- 
cia sang very badly 


but she did not 
know it. The house 
was packed, for 


Marcia Fernier was 
a new star in the 
opera world; not at 
once could her eyes 
make out any of the 
faces. But when she answered the first 
curtain call she saw Petri standing, bow- 
ing, and beside him the Princess Ingrid. 
And on her throat Marcia saw gleaming 
a necklace with a pendant of diamonds 
and emeralds set in the shape of a crown. 

“She did not falter—she smiled and 
bowed again and again, but as she ran 
from the stage she tore her own necklace 
from her throat. She ran past Bettine, 
through the wings, out into the night. It 
was raining but she did not heed the 
weather. She was mad with humilia- 
tion. She ran on and on through tke 
darkness, through mud and rain. For 
days after that she lay desperately ill 
with pneumonia. Another woman rose 
from that sick bed, the Marcia who had 
lived by the creed that anything she 
wanted was hers simply by the right of 
her wanting it, had died. And she never 
sang again. The exposure, the shock of 
anger, the fever had killed that singing 
voice in her throat.” 

“But she kept the jewels—-” 

“Yes. She tried to sell them, for she 
needed the money, but learned from a 
broker in Paris that they were paste—” 

“Paste!” cried Harriet incredulously. 

“Yes. Sham. Something like the real 
—but not the real. Like Petri, himself. 
Like her life had been. She kept them— 
as a reminder.” 

Harriet was thinking. “That is why 
Aunt Marcia is like stone.” Aloud she 
asked: “‘Wasn’t she ever happy again?” 

“Oh, yes. But not at once. She had to 
learn to live all over again, you see. Yes, 
she was very happy after she met and 
married Gerald Monckton-Cavendish. 

“Can’t you understand, Harriet, how 
she longs, now, to help other reaching 
young hands to find the real, how she 
would help you all in your little dreams 
—perhaps not to be the poet Cynthia 
would be, or the dancer you would be, 
but to learn to give in the measure that 
you would gain. That is what poor 
Marcia never knew.” 

Suddenly Miss Pepper rose and sug- 
gested that they start homeward. 

They walked rapidly down the hill, 
Harriet’s mind a whirl of bewilderment 
and contrition. It was such a sad story, 
this story of Aunt Marcia’s. 





If only she could put her hand into 
Miss Pepper’s now and explain every- 
thing, everything? But there was Cyn- 
thia. And Aileen’s hardness. 

She walked on in the silence of utter 
dejection. 

Evidently Miss Pepper misunderstood 
that silence for she said suddenly, “You 
will soon find, Harriet, that your Aunt 
Marcia is closer to you than you think 
she is,” and she smiled significantly. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Aileen Drops 
Her Mask 


Harriet, her trunk 
packed, waited for 
Miss Pepper to tell 
her that Aunt Mar- 
cia hade made the 
arrangements. She 
had been thinking a 
great deal about 
Aunt Marcia’s story and Miss Pepper’s 
telling it to her. And, with the thinking, 
something hard inside her own breast 
had softened toward Cynthia who be- 
lieved her guilty, even toward Aileen. 

All at once it came to Harriet that 
Aileen was like Aunt Marcia had been as 
a girl. Whatever she wanted she had 
to have. The dress of gold cloth. She 
could not help wanting things like that. 

She was so sure Aileen was not happy 
that one night when, waking, she heard 
muffled sobbing, she knew at once it was 
Aileen. She lay still for a moment listen- 
ing, then acting on a quick impulse she 
sprang from bed and ran to the next room. 

“If you’re crying about the necklace, 
It doesn’t 


¥ ; 


Aileen, you don’t have to. 
matter.” 

Aileen flung herself around. “Well, 
you're going away. That matters, 


doesn’t it? And it’s my fault.” 

Then her going meant something to 
Aileen? Harriet felt a little throb of 
satisfaction. She sat down awkwardly 
on the edge of the bed. 

“T don’t mind going home, Aileen. I 
want to go, honest.” 

Aileen jerked herself to a sitting posi- 
tion. She caught Harriet’s shoulder with 
her small hand and shook it. 

“Maybe you want to go home but J 
don’t. I made everything up I told 
you, all about those grand parties and my 
clothes. I even invented Roderick 
DeCovey! I bought the photograph— 
it’s some movie sheik. The only boys I 
know are the ones who try to date me up 
over the candy counter where I work. And 
I don’t go out with them—they’re cheap. 
The only pretty dresses I ever see are 
the ones I look at through a glass win- 
dow. Mamma’s working over hours now 
to pay back the money she had to borrow 
to buy the things I brought here with 
me. I haven’t any nice girl friends be- 
cause I won’t take them home—I’d be 
ashamed to have them see the rooms we 
live in and mamma always tired and 
everything smelling of cooking. I hate it. 
I won’t go back. I won’t. And I guess 
if you were me you wouldn’t.” Aileen, 
her passion spent, slunk down under the 
light covers. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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EARN GHE 
BADGE OF A 
BUSINESS 
WOMAN 





| Here's A Book That Helps 
THE WAYS OF A 
BUSINESS WOMAN 














By Norris and Capp 
Each chapter takes up 
Tact one of the necessary 
qualities for a success- 
. ful business woman 
Vacation and illustrates it by a 
story. There follow 
Service questions that the girls 
will want to discuss— 
practical everyday 
Wen questions. The twelve 
chapters will give your 
ih club material for one 
Citizen- discussion meeting a 
ship month. 75 cents. 
Tue Tue Womans Press 
600 Lexington A ve., New York 
Womans 
iat For the 75 cents enclosed 
please send me 
600 Lexington Ave.| T#® Ways or a Business Woman 
New York M 
Tererr roe 2 re 


Edna Geister 


GAME BOOKS 


The Ice Breakers and 
The Ice Breaker 

For Girls and Mixed Parties 
The Fun Book 

Stunts and Games for Every 

Month in the Year 
Getting Together 

(by Edna Geister and Mary 

Wood Hinman) Games for. 

Large Parties 
It Is To Laugh 

Indoor Games for Young 

Grown-Ups 
Let’s Play 

A Book of Games for Children . $1.25 
What Shall We Play? 

A Book of Play Magic for Little 

‘Children Illustrated by 

Elizabeth MacKinstry 


At Booksellers Everywhere 





George H. Doran Company 








244 Madison Avenue - New York 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson tells her story in March 
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Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the 
finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon request. 
Uniforms can be made from olive 
drab serge or khaki, as desired. 


Write direct to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149°151 West 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 








| The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 
A Question of Kind 


SHE: I have so much correspond- 
ence that the letters just come rolling 
in. 

He: Huh, they must be circular let- 
ters—Sent to “Laugh and Grow 
Scout” by Mrrtam T. Graunpy, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 











published in this space. 


























Christian Endeavor, Sunday 


body likes Scotmints. 








HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, | 
School, High 
School or Church Societies, selling delicious | 

Sectmints. Six flavors, Peppermint, Yeast, | HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | 


We extend 30 days’ credit, ship any quantity 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Help Your Captain 
SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 

Desk G. S.-5, Jersey City, N. J 


Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and Licorice. 
Sell for 5c. Everybody has a nickel and every- 


ee packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid): 





onsen i 
seco Wintergreen ........ Clove 

















and any assortment of flavors, by express or | Name 
parcel post prepaid, ] — 
For 320 For 500 For 1,000 | Street 
Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkes. City 
Sells for. $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 | " by 
COSts YOUT tTOODr.crccsecrcessevse-resrerereee 9.00 13.50 26.00 State 
—— a ] I cicerenicninassininitiletiienccimadiinerens 
SOR POUT onscreen $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 " 
‘a 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-2 Jersey City, N.J. 1 Reference 














Encouraging! 


Lapy (on river 
excursion): Which 
way is this ship go- 
ing, Sir,—up or 
down? 

Sartor: Well, the boilers are pretty 
bad and she’s liable to blow up any 
minute, and she’s a pretty leaky old 
thing, so she’s liable to go down any 
minute.—Sent by MArIon GILCHRIST, 
Silver City, N. M. 


A Question of Age 
CutTHBERT: When is your birthday, 
Skippy? I want to buy you a present. 
Skippy: You're ‘way late, boy, ’way 
late. I was born years ago.—Sent by 
ANNABELLE GoppEN, Coldwater, Mich. 








Correct? 


CapTAIN: We are going to have a les- 
son in animals today. Can anyone tell 
me what a ground-hog is? 

Tim1p TENDERFOOT: Please, ma’am, a 
ground hog is a sausage.—Sent by ENID 
SHERMAN, Edgewood, R. I. 


Following Advice 


Tommy had broken his new rocking- 
horse. 

“Why did you do it, son?” asked his 
mother. 

“Because,” sobbed Tommy, “I heard 
father say a horse was no good until 
he was broken.”—Girls’ Circle. Sent by 
JEAN DonaLpson, Allenhurst, N. J. 


Cart Wheels 


‘“What’s the matter over there?” 

“A Girl Scout did so many good turns 
she got dizzy.”"—Sent by HELEN Pace, 
Kingston, Pa. 











Even the jokes in March come from around the world 
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If You Want to Be a Nurse 


(Continued from page 26) 
realizes how important it is that every 
nurse have thorough knowledge of her 
profession. It is this which is leading 
hospitals everywhere to ask more and 
more preliminary education of the young 
women who enter there for nurses’ train- 
ing. It is this which is making the train- 
ing course itself more and more thorough. 

It was Florence Nightingale who said, 
“Nursing requires as hard a preparation 
as any painter’s or sculptor’s apprentice- 
ship; for what is 
having to do with 
dead canvas and cold 
marble compared 
with having to do 
with the living body? 
There is no such 
thing as amateur 
art; there is no such 
thing as amateur 
nursing.” 

When the hospital 
training is completed 
and a young woman 


ditions: 


The Drawing Contest 


There is still time—until February 
15th—to enter the American Girl 
drawing contest. Here are the con- 


(1) You may choose any out-of- 
door subject: a group of pine 
trees, a spray of flowers or wild, 
feathery grasses, several girls 
on a hike, your Girl Scout 
cabin, dogs, horses, birds . . . | 


ganizations as well as by some states, 
counties, cities and towns. Public clinics 
not only give needed treatment to the 
sick. They carry on health education 
through physical examinations and sug- 
gestions for the forming of desirable 
health habits. In them, mothers learn 
how best to care for their children as 
well as themselves. Adults discover how 
disease may be overcome. 

“There are several things about nurs- 
ing that I especially like,” said Miss 
Durell as she leaned 
across her desk 
toward me. “One is 


a negotiable security 
There are few places 
where a nurse can- 
not find an opening, 
which means that she 
can travel and work 
where she wishes, if 
she feels so inclined.”’ 

“But the difficul- 





has secured her (2) You may use pencil, pen, wash, _—ties of nursing?” I 
nurse’s certificate, or crayon, so long as your draw- asked. ‘What are 
she may choose from ing isin black and white. You they?” 


a variety of possibil- | 
ities. | (3) 
She may remain | 
inthe hospital, doing | 
what is called “hos- 
pital nursing.” Here 
she may become es- 


wish. 


(4) 


drawing. 


may make your sketch any size. 


You may plan the sketch as a 
heading for the Beholder if you 


Put your name, age, troop num- 
ber (if you are a Girl Scout) 
and address on the back of your 


“The difficulties? 
They exist, as well 
as the advantages.” 
| Nursing drains the 

strength—only the 
girl who has splen- 
did health should at- 





pecially interested in (5) This contest closes February 15 tempt it. There is 
the work of the op- 1927. : constant need for 
erating room or of : t ; patience. A nurse 
the surgical wards. Pi by pow rg meng inent | must quietly adapt 
She may wish to field glasses. To every girl whose herself to many 
work chiefly with drawing appears on the Beholder | _ kindsof dispositions, 
babies and their | page, will be awarded a book. often dispositions 
mothers, with crip- made irritable by ill- 
pled children, or ness. There is much 


special cases—a wide range of work. 

If she remains in the hospital and 
shows that she has the ability to direct 
the work of others, she may in time be- 
come a director of nurses, as Marion 
Durell has become. 

If she has genuine teaching ability, 
she may become an instructor of student 
nurses in a hospital nurses’ school, and 
there is real demand for them. 

If, however, a nurse prefers it, she 
may undertake private cases or accept 
a position in connection with a school or 
other organization. 

And we know that private schools and 
colleges employ their own nurses. So, 
too, do many hotels, stores and factories. 
The nurses in them are on duty at cer- 
tain hours to care for any emergencies 
that may arise as well as to assist in any 
general health work, such as physical 
examinations, which the establishment 
has undertaken. 

There are opportunities, too, in what 
is known as public health nursing. Visit- 
ing nurses’ associations employ nurses to 
go into the homes of those whom they 
wish to help, not to care for those who 
are actually ill, but to teach the ways by 
which each family can be kept well. 

Visiting nurses are employed by chari- 
table organizations, schools and civic or- 


to be done that is far from romantic. 

The hours are long. Very few hospi- 
tals have adopted the eight-hour day, 
and practically none of them has less 
than a twelve-hour night. 

And contrary to the general concep- 
tion, Miss Durell says that contact with 
suffering and death does not overwhelm 
nurses. If one patient dies in a ward 
there are thirty patients who counteract 
the gloomy effect of the nearby death by 
thriving on their treatment. 

But the advantages. They, too, are to 
be considered. As Miss Durell said, “The 


that hospital experi- | 
ence is what I call | 








training requires no large financial out- | 


lay since, usually, the student’s services 
cover her tuition in the hospital as well 
as her living expenses. Salaries begin 
early. Immediately upon graduation the 
nurse may begin her work, since every 
hospital has need for nurses. There is 
no expensive outfit to keep up, and as 
long as her health is good, she has an 
assured income. Nor need she remain 
in one vicinity, unless she wishes.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “what is the happi- 
est thing in your work?” 

“The happiest thing,” said Marion 
Durell, “is this. A poor broken piece of 
humanity’ singles you out from other 
nurses in the ward and boasts to the 
next cot, ‘That’s my nurse!’ ” 














Do You 


Belzeve In Fazvies? 


evrneeesnnenat 


older, they still persist, though they 
may come under different guises 
and different names. Sometimes 
- they come laughing with the sun- 
shine and bid me up and away to 
work and progress; sometimes the 
' raindrops invite a fresh appeal. 


- cheer or aid or gladden.” 
= Thus writes Dorothy Gardiner, a 
= Utah schoolgirl. 

Five years ago, Dorothy came, a girl 
> Woman’s Home Companion’s big 
> money-earning club for girls. 


the road to her dreams. Today she 

is enjoying to the full the college course 
= on which she had set her heart, with the 
= knowledge that she herself, by applying 
her spare time where it counted, made 
that course possible. 











esesenngeronoeernaY 





of thirteen, into the Pin Money Club, = 


Besides her money-earnings, Dorothy = 
= has also enjoyed during these years = 


By HEN I was a little girl © 
: the fairies were very real 
: tome. As I have grown 


And sometimes a good fairy named | 
Margaret Clarke anticipates my = 
- desires and comes bringing gifts to © 


Those | 


= five years have taken her far along = 


= many little luxuries she has received as = 


gifts from the Club. The little gold 
and pearl Beehive Pin, the Club's em- 
blem, a white-gold wrist-watch, diamond 
and sapphire bar-pin, amethyst ring, 
= pearl necklace. 


euros 


you will too, when you receive our little 
booklet telling you about the Pin Money 
Club and its work! 

Do you want to go to your Girl Scout 
Camp next summer? The dollars that 
would make it possible are waiting for 
you here. Write for our booklet today! 
Address your letter to 


THE PIN MONEY CLUB 
Woman's Home Companion 


Department 1 
250 Park Avenue 
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Read our advertisements—they tell you much you want to know 


Yes, Dorothy believes in fairies. And © 


New York City 


atlas 
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Abraham Lincoln 
and the Harmonica 


On one of his journeys for a debate 


with Douglas, Abraham Lincoln 
picked out of his pocket a little har- 
monica and played upon it, seeming 
to get happiness in the playing there- 
on. Says Carl Sandburg in “Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years”: “Someone re- 
marked about his playing on the 
harmonica and he said: ‘This is my 
band; Douglas had a brass band with 
himin Peoria, but this willdofor me.’” 


Back in the days when Abraham Lincoln 
was engagedin his world-famous debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas, the Hohner fac- 
tories were engaged in making “The 
World’s Best” Harmonicas. Today, 
HohnerHarmonicasare available at lead- 
ing dealers the world over. Ask fortheFree 
Instruction Book. M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
188, 114 East 16th St., New York City. 























| The Finishing Touch 


to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief | 


OW that touch of gray color does relieve 

the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl 
Scout is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the trefoil seal. 
Only 45c. 

Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 

















Equipment Headquarters, New York 








“Well I Might as Well Admit—’ 


(Continued from page 27) 
know how hard—to be like Betty. But 
it didn’t work. What the boys seemed 
to like in her, they didn’t like in me. 

I worried and worried. I wasn’t the 
kind of girl I wanted to be. Nothing I 
did seemed to make me that way. It 
even bothered me when I was at parties, 
so that I didn’t care to go any more. I 
was dreadfully unhappy. But I kept it 
all to myself, trying to act at school and 
everywhere else as though I were having 
a wonderful time. And then when I'd 
get off by myself—I’d cry. 

I was crying that day in the grape 
arbor when Flo Brown found me. 

Flo Brown is my best friend—always 
has been. We have grown up next door 
to each other. We've played jacks to- 
gether. We've cut out paper dolls to- 
gether. We’ve climbed trees. And we’ve 
quarrelled and made up and always liked 
each other better than anyone else. 

“Why, Sallie,” Flo said to me that day 
(only my name isn’t Sallie, of course), 
“what on earth’s the matter?” 

I didn’t answer her—because I didn’t 
want to look at her or anybody just then. 

“Who did it?” she asked. “I'll go fight 
them.” 

“Nobody did it,” I hiccoughed. “It— 
it isn’t anything.” 

Just then Flo noticed something. “Oh, 
my goodness, get up quick, Sal!” she 
shrieked. “You're all over squashed 
grapes.” 

I jumped up. I couldn’t help it, the 
way she screeched out. And sure enough, 
I had completely and entirely squashed a 
bunch of grapes on my dress. It was 
funny. It really was. Me going out into 
the grape arbor to cry my eyes out and 
squashing grapes on myself. We roared— 
and the ice was broken, so to speak. 

But Flo was too good a friend of mine 
not to know that there really was some- 
thing the matter or I wouldn’t have been 
crying like that. 

“Isn’t there something I can do— 
honest, Sal?” she asked me. 

I didn’t want to tell her because 
—well, because. But when she put her 
arm around me, the words spilled out. 
“Ts something wrong with me, Flo?” 

“Why certainly not,” she said. “What 
makes you think there is?” 

“But, Flo, there must be,” I went on. 
“T know there is. The boys don’t invite 
me to things the way they—the way they 
do Betty Parkinson.” 

Flo didn’t say anything. She just 
patted my hand. 

“I’ve tried everything, and they don’t 
even like me as well as they used to. I— 
I guess I’m a mess.” 

This time Flo spoke. “Sal,” she said, 
“you're right. Something is the matter. 
I—you—” 

I waited. She reached up, picked off a 
grape, squeezed it into her mouth and 
looked down at her shoes. Then she 
raised her eyes and looked straight at 
me. “Want the truth?” 

“Yes,” I said, a little frightened now 
that Flo really was going to say it. 

“T never would have said a word if 
you hadn’t asked me,” went on Filo. 


“But, Sal, you have been getting affected 
lately. Sometimes, I’ve wanted to shake 
you. You would be your old self with 
us girls, but out at the parties or when- 
ever the boys came along, you’d change 
like a flash.” 

If it had been anyone but Flo, I would 
have been good and angry even though 
it was the truth. As it was, I started 
getting provoked. But I happened to 
look up at Flo just then and she was 
so earnest that I knew she really had 
been troubled about me. 

“Go on,” I said. “Is there more?” 

“Y-e-s,” admitted Flo, “I think there 
is. Now that you mention Betty Parkin- 
son, I guess maybe you’ve been copy- 
ing her. I guess maybe that’s why you’ve 
been so darned agreeable. For goodness 
sakes, Sal, stop that! Nobody wants a 
wish-wash around. Be yourself! Stop 
thinking that just because it’s the boys, 
you have to be different from the way 
you are with us girls.” 

I hadn’t expected that at all. But sud- 
denly I knew that I simply couldn’t talk 
about it any more just then. “Come on,” 
I told her, “let’s go make fudge.” 

As a matter of fact that’s all we ever 
did say about it—not another word from 
that day to this. 

But that’s not saying I didn’t do a 
lot of thinking about what she’d told me. 
I suppose if this were anything but a true 
story the next thing would be to tell of 
the heroine’s immediate popularity—if 
you can call mea heroine! But I started 
out to tell you what really happened. 

As soon as Flo left after the fudge had 
hardened, I went off by myself again. 
But this time I didn’t cry. I was too 
busy thinking. And it seemed to me, 
the more I thought about it, that it 
came down to this. Even if I hadn't 
been as popular as I had wanted to be 
before, since I had been trying to copy 
Betty Parkinson, I had certainly been 
less so. And the answer was—Flo was 
right. I did know how we girls disliked 
any girl who was affected. Wasn’t it 
probably the same with the boys? Any- 
way, I decided then and there not to try 
to be like Betty Parkinson any more. 

That was quite a while ago. And 
though I can’t say hordes of boys rush 
up to me with invitations the first possi- 
ble minute, I do know this. I’m having 
lots more fun. 


These Articles Are For You 


This article is by a real girl, whose 
name we have promised not to tell. Per- 
haps you, too, have your problems, and 
perhaps we know of some girl who will 
tell how she solved a like problem. 

What do you wish to have discussed 
on this page, which is so very especially 
yours? Won’t you write to Helen Ferris 
and tell her what is bothering you? Mark 
the letter “Personal” and she will be 
the only person to read it. By writ- 
ing to her, you will be helping her to 
have on this page what will be of the 
greatest help to all the girls who read 
the magazine. For often it is what we 
never mention to others which is most 
perplexing. 





The story of a girl who found protection from a Chinese god—in March 
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Your Mirror and You 
(Continued from page 49) 


Nowadays, scurvy is comparatively 
rare except in babies who are fed wholly 
on pasteurized milk. Raw fruit and 
vegetable juices, suchas orange or tomato 
juice, are fed to babies to supply the 
vitamin C when they breakfast, dine, 
and sup on pasteurized milk. 

The little candle of knowledge which 
our great-grandmothers had couldn’t 
penetrate the darkness of superstition 
very far. They had no way of knowing 
that the pretty love-apples in their gar- 
dens were good to eat. But since their 
day, scientists have been working to 
throw light in dark places. There are still 
a great many darknesses left, of course. 
An inconceivable number of years will 
go by before the North Pole of science is 
discovered. But right now science can 
help us find the right answers to any of 
the puzzling questions of daily living. 
These answers may be found in books in 
the public library, or by writing to the 
City or State Department of Heaith for 
information, or by asking your doctor or 
your science teacher. Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
written several authoritative books on 
foods and food combination, the newest 
of which is “Food, Nutrition and Health.” 
Another book which explains many phys- 
iological facts very simply is “A Popular 
Encyclopedia of Health,” by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel and Dr. Donald B. Armstrong of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and published by Albert and 
Charles Boni. And it is foolish, isn’t it, 
to be foggy-minded about food com- 
binations and to wonder just which living 
habits are the best, when we have only 
to stop gossiping over the back fence of 
tradition and walk in at the front door of 
knowledge? 


It’s a Cookie Cutter 


What could be more 
appropriate for Girl Scout 
cookies than a_ cookie 
cutter like a Girl Scout? 

That’s what the Girl 
Scouts of West Newton, 
Massachusetts, thought 
and promptly had cookie 
cutters made like this. 
For a special decoration 
they added yellow ribbon 
at the neck and a Girl 
Scout seal—and the de- 
mand for Girl Scout 
cookies was doubled. 

Of course it isn’t what 
one could call a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Girl Scout 
hat and uniform—but it’s quite the most 
unique Girl Scout cookie we have ever 
seen. 

Miss Caroline Freeman, Local Direc- 
tor of West Newton,says they have some 
extra cookie cutters on hand. You may 
buy one—or two—for your own Girl 
Scout cookie sale, for sixty cents, which 
includes postage. Write to Miss Caroline 
Freeman, 258 Mt. Vernon Street, West 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Deerbrook Camp 


300 Acres on Top of 
Vermont Mountains 


Horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, mountain climbing, all 
outdoor sports, handcrafts. This 
camp meets the modern _require- 


ments for hygienic living. Running CAMP ARBUTUS for GIRLS 


water, shower baths. 





Thirteenth season. One-half mile of wooded shore 


Ask for Booklet on beautiful lake in Grand Traverse County, Michi- 

gan. Water Sports and Canoe Trips. Land Sports, 

e Yramatics, Crafts, Photography, Nature Study. 

Homer K. Unperwoon, M. A., Yale Dancing, Woodcraft, Riflery. Resident Physician. 
IsaBet E. Unperwoop, B. A., Smith Exverienced Counselors. Well-recommended girls 


from 10 to 18 accepted. Booklet. 


New London, Ct., 236 Hempstead St. Edith A. Steere, Camp Arbutus, Mayfield, Michigan 


CAMP OVERLOOK 


Georgetown, Maine 


Established 1923 . \\ (For Girls) With all the delights of 
water, mountains and woodland—a 
happy summer in the out-of-doors. 
All land and water sports ; tennis, rid- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, hiking, danc- 
ing, etc. Post Office, Indian Lake, N. 

Booklet Miss Sallie E. Wilson, Box A. 


> National Cathedral School, Washington DC. 


Tashmoo wis Camp INTERLOCHEN 

























Protestant girls from 10 to 16 years of age. Class 
“A” rating from State Dept. of Health. Season 
8 weeks $300.00. 5% discount on all enrollments 
received before April 15th. Catalog on request. 


MARTHA RICH BOWEN 





and Vine- 3 Seni: ‘ i 
yard Sound. Martha’s Vineyard Id., Mass. 60 acres For Girls ( wor, Middler, Junior) 
with Lake and Sea frontage for 25 girls, warm bath- INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 
ing, sailing, bungalows with dressing rooms and 200 acres Virgin pine between two beautiful lakes. Ex’ 
lavatories. Horseback riding included in $300 fee. ceptional equipment, all land and water sports. “A 
The Director is a mother who knows how to take care Friendly Camp for Friendly Girls" — affiliated with 


of girls and make them happy. Send for Booklet. 


Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 
1734 Beacon St. Waban, Mass. 


Paton Hatt — The Pennington School for Girls — 
Romeo, Michigan. For information address Mrs. P. O. 
Pennington, 160 Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


To Parents ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


In addition to our discriminating service to schools 
and teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit 

















French Camp for girls 8-18, at Macdonough Point, 


, - . Lake Champlain, July and August. 150 acres, w ty 
of our help in selecting schools and camps for their and one-half mile p Prosoe nog eB Mw Ba. = 
children. Our knowledge is based upon years of inti- beaches, athletic field, farm dairy and gardens, saddle 
mate contact with school and camp men and women. horses. Native French associates and specially trained 
sn councillors promote the easy, rapid acquisition of French 

Write or Call by direct, natural methods. Swimming, diving, canoeing, 

Fisk Teachers Agency of New York tennis, track, riding, mountain trips. 

225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vt. 





Give “The American Girl” 


As A escine Present 















- rJ | |) a . 
Isn’t this 1h wa iP ae i yy It is 
an attractive nt large enough 
card ; mths ji: to fit 
to announce mes into 
your you as a subscriber to an 
gunenlt THE AMERICAN GIRL envelope. 
Your subscription is the gift of. 
It starts with the ____._ issue. 











Give the magazine to your chum on her birthday. Give it to your cousin—whether 
or not she is a Girl Scout. Then when you send in the subscription, ask us to send 
her the birthday card. Or we will send you the card to give to her if you ask us 
for it, beforehand. $1.50 for 1 year, $2.00 for 2 years. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 














The story of a girl of old Japan—by Etsu Sugimoto next month 
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You WillNeed Money 
for Camp | 


| Earn it now —let Margaret 
Knapp tell you how— 





Margaret Knapp of Troop Eight, West 


Medford, Mass., who is one of the 
most successful members of our Earn- 
Your-Own Club by which hundreds of 
girls are earning money by securing 
American Girl subscriptions 


| My Dear Miss Ferris: 

I am a Licutenant in one of the | 
younger troops. There I told the | 
virls all about the magazine and 
then gave out all the sample copies 
that I had. This aroused much in- 
terest and many of them told their 
parents about the magazine. 

Then about a week after Thanks- 
giving, I wrote letters to quite a 
number of mothers of the girls 
| which read as follows: 


“Dear Mrs.———: 

Wouldn't you like to subscribe 
to THe American Girt, the maga- 
zine for Girl Scouts for—- 7 | 
It is full of interesting stories, 
scout news, puzzles and other en- 
tertaining articles. The price is 
$1.50 a year or $2.00 for two 
years. 

I have had it ever since it was 
published and can hardly wait 
for each number to come. I am 
sure would surely love it. 
If you will send me cash or make 
a check payable to me, I will be 
very glad to sce that the maga- 
zine is sent to her. 








I am delighted to tell you how I 
obtained these subscriptions, and I | 
am sure other girls will wish to 
know how easy it is. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarGareT Knapp 


Earn your money for camp—join 
| the Earn-Your-Own Club now. | 
| Send this coupon or drop a postal. | 


EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
The American Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 





York City. | 

Please tell me about your Club and how I may | 
become a member. } 
Name scsi stascecieeidaea DR cccinscslstaiatadasinasesion om 
Citys iise veces AO nccnensssennintannsennemnbieniin 
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Heart's Desire 


(Continued from page 55) 
Harriet sat silent, repelled for a 
moment by a coarseness in Aileen’s out- 
burst. But, nevertheless, she could 
recognize something of fineness in it all— 
Aileen behind the candy counter scorn- 
ing the cheap boys who would make dates 

with her, wanting “nice” friends. 
“Aileen, maybe if I were you, I 
wouldn’t tell, either. Only wouldn’t you 


| feel better if you told—just Miss Pepper 


—the truth about your home? I know 


she'd understand. Wouldn’t you feel 
more honest?” 
“Honest!” Aileen almost sneered it. 


“Yes, I can be nice and honest. I can 
be honest about the necklace, too. And 
what'll I get? The gate. I'll have to go 


| back home, to what I came from. Do 
| you think that’s what I let mamma work 


herself to the bone for?” 

To such ugly frankness Harriet could 
find quick answer. ‘Wouldn’t your 
mother rather you’d tell the truth than 
take anything from Aunt Marcia under 
a lie? Mine would.” 

“My mother would hate what I’ve 
done if she knew about it.” Aileen’s 
voice broke. She turned her head away. 
She looked so like an unhappy little girl 
that Harriet put her arm across her 
shoulders. Aileen did not draw away. 
She gradually quieted; and after a little 
she spoke. 

“Harry, if you'd just lie down with me 


| I think I'd feel better. And maybe, to- 





morrow—”’ 

“O course I will, Aileen.” 

And now it was Harriet who fell 
asleep, as Aileen had done that other 


night. And she wakened to Aileen’s 
shaking her. 
“Harry! Were you asleep? You 


asked about my mother. Harriet, my 
mother’s the most wonderful woman 
who ever lived. She deserves a better 
daughter than I am. She wouldn’t want 
me to take a thing from Aunt Marcia 
under a lie! I’m going to tell Aunt 
Marcia in the morning. I’m going to 
tell her everything—do you hear?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
A Surprising Revelation 


Harriet awakened to a sense of some- 
one calling her, as she had on that first 
morning in New York. 

Aileen was not there. Her clothes 
were gone from the chair where she al- 
ways threw them. Her nightgown lay 
across the foot of the bed. 

Bit by bit, all that had happened the 
night before came back to Harriet. Aileen 
was going to tell. She remembered that 
first. She remembered, too, all that Aileen 
had poured out to her in such a torrent 
of feeling. She frowned as she went over 
it. Aileen need not have been ashamed 
of living in two rooms. And she need 
not be ashamed of her mother, even if 
she were tired. 

Maybe Aileen, the real Aileen who 
wouldn’t make dates with the smirking 
boys, wasn’t ashamed. She’d wakened 
Harriet to tell her that her mother was 


wonderful. Of course she wasn’t ashamed 
of her. And Aileen was telling the truth 
—and Aunt Marcia knew that she, 
Harriet, had not taken the necklace. 

She ran to her room and began to 
dress quickly. She felt a pleasant lift of 
spirit, as though something nice were 
going to happen and she must be ready 
for it. 

“Now Aunt Marcia will know all 
about Aileen’s wanting to do something 
besides working in a candy store,” she 
thought as she pulled ona stocking. “Oh, 
I’m glad, glad—and glad for Cynthia, 
too, because Aunt Marcia will see to it 
that she can go to college.” 

She paused, looking at the opposite 
wall. But what about herself? If Aunt 
Marcia were to ask her what she wished, 
what would she answer? She spoke aloud 
with the suddenness of a new and de- 
lightful idea, “If I could ask Aunt 
Marcia for anything I wanted, I'd ask 
her to be Miss Pepper,” and she laughed 
again at the absurdity of that. 

Dressed, she went downstairs. She 
could hear Saunders and Bettine talking 
in the kitchen. There was no sign of 
Aunt Marcia or Miss Pepper or Aileen. 

Cynthia went with her into the gar- 
den. She leaned swiftly toward Harriet 
and whispered, “Aileen told this morning 
—about the necklace and about the 
candy store and everything. And she 
said you'd taken the blame because you 
didn’t want Miss Pepper to suspect me.” 

“What did Miss Pepper say?” 

“She didn’t say anything about it. She 
just went to Aileen and put her arm 
around her and said, ‘Sit down and eat 
some breakfast,’ as though nothing else 
mattered.” 

“And where was Aunt Marcia?’ 

“Oh, she went to New York early this 


’ 


morning before breakfast. I saw her 
from my window.” 
Disappointment faintly clouded 


Harriet’s joy. Aunt Marcia did not know 
the truth yet. But Miss Pepper did, 
and that counted most. Cynthia had 
said Miss Pepper and Aileen were walk- 
ing somewhere. Harriet watched the 
road for them. 

After a little she saw them coming. 
They were walking briskly. They might 
have been returning from any walk, but 
when they came to the house Harriet 
noticed that Aileen’s face was very pale. 
She did not speak to anyone, but dis- 
appeared into the house at once. 

Miss Pepper came straight to Har- 
riet. She was smiling, a smile that 
lighted her whole face. She put her hand 
under Harriet’s chin and tilted it. 

“IT am very happy this morning. You 
see, I suspected the truth—they found 
the necklace in the pipe leading to 
Aileen’s room. And I knew she would 
tell sometime.” 

“You'll tell Aunt Marcia, won't you?” 
interrupted Harriet anxiously. “You see 


Aileen hates working in the candy 
store—” 
Miss Pepper smiled. “Yes, I'll tell 


her. She wants to go home at once. I 

think Aunt Marcia will let her go. Aileen 

and I had a wonderful talk. We've been 
(Continued on page 63) 





An American girl who went to boarding school in France, next month 
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Fun for the Valentine Party 


(Continued from page 46) 

you have 8 slices. Place a weight on 
these slices. Chill and let stand until 
firm. Then with sharp knife cut in thin 
slices downward, cutting again into tri- 
angles. (This gives a striped effect.) 
Place a half pecan nut with a dot of red 
jelly on top of each slice and arrange on 
a large tray. 


Love Wells 


These are small tarts which may be 
cut out with a heart cutter and when cold 
filled with red currant or other bright 
jelly. 


Pierrot Punch 


Make a lemon or limeade fruit punch, 
adding enough green vegetable coloring 
to secure a pretty 
green. Garnish with 
small sections of 


Decorate with small cinnamon drop can- 
dies or icing forced through an ornament- 
ing tube. Various initials may be made 
with the candies or the icing. 


Valentine Salad 


2 tablespoonsgranu- 2 
lated gelatin 

1 cup boiling water 

Y, teaspoon celery 
salt or paprika 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

lettuce and stiff may- 
onnaise 


cups tomato purée 
(or canned tomato | 
soup ) 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon onion juice 
green peppers 


Soak gelatin in tomato purée 5 min- 
utes, adding boiling water and seasonings 
and dissolve over hot water. Pour into 
small heart molds rinsed out with cook- 
ing oil, and chill. When ready to serve, 
lay a lettuce leaf 
on a small plate 





lemon and rind. 


Columbine 
Creams 


2 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons water 

1'4 cups chopped nut 
meats 

14 teaspoon almond 
extract 

24 cup white corn 
syrup 

2 beaten egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

candied red cherries 
Mix sugar, syrup 

and water in en- 

amel saucepan, 

and boil without 





and unmold jelly 
heart onto it. Have 
small arrows care- 
fully cut from pep- 
pers with a sharp 
knife, and lay diag- 
onally across the 
heart. Pipe mayon- 
naise around heart 
in fancy designs to 




















look like fancy lace | 
valentine. (Makes 
6 small hearts.) 


Postman Cakes | 

Bake any white 
cake mixture in a 
thin sheet in large | 
pan. Cut into sec- 





stirring to the “cold 
crack” (260 F.) 
Place egg whites in 
deep bow! and beat 
until frothy but not 
stiff. Have hot 
syrup poured on 
while continuing 
to beat whites with eggbeater. Beat un- 
til mixture will hold its shape; add flavors 
and nutmeats and quickly pour into large 
oiled platter. Cut with small heart cut- 
ters, place candied cherry in center of 
each heart. Leave until cold. Wrap in 
fancy tissue or glassine or fringed paper. 


Lovers’ Scroll Sandwiches 


Use white bread and spread with any 
well-seasoned fillings such as mashed 
sardine, minced chicken and celery in 
mayonnaise, minced ham, _ tongue, 
chopped hard-boiled egg. Roll each sand- 
wich up carefully and tie with narrow 
red ribbon. 


Queen of Hearts Tarts 


YZ cup butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 eggs 1 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons baking 13% cup flour 
powder Y% cup milk 


Cream butter, add sugar and continue 
creaming. Add well-beaten eggs. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Add flavoring. 
Bake in shallow heart-shaped muffin tins. 
When cool, ice in white or red icing. 





These amusing dolls will make a valentine 
booth gay. Each bears a gift—the clown and 
Raggedy Ann have their skirts made of hand- 


tions the size of a 
small envelope. Ice | 
in white frosting | 
and make a red| 


kerchiefs. She of the tri-corne covers a box “stamp” and the 
of face powder. Perfume may be borne by name of each Ss 
the heart doll, and the lady of the bouffant on th “] : 
skirts may conceal a can of talcum powder . e - red 
with red__ icing | 
and a_cake-icing | 


tube. These would be novel at a fair. 


Lovers’ Tears Punch 
2 cups grape juice 


Juice of 2 lemons 
4 cups water 


1 cup canned crushed 
pineapple and 
syrup 

1 cup sugar 
Dissolve sugar in fruit juices and add | 
water. Chill and serve with small heart | 
shaped pieces of various fruits as gar- 
nish, 
Turtle-Dove Ice Cream 


Use a firm red jelly. Slice into %4 inch 
slices. With fancy cutters cut jelly into 
birds and hearts and other fancy shapes. | 
Slice brick of plain vanilla cream into | 
portions. On top of each slice arrange 
red bird on perch, made of strips of | 
green angelica. Put 4 hearts or other 
shapes, one at each corner of the slice, to 
make an “edible valentine.” 


Epiror’s Note: Full directions for mak- 
ing the table decorations, favors and 
bazaar novelties will be mailed to anyone 
sending in a stamped addressed envelope. 
Adéress The Party Editor, The American 
Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











U\\ 


“Wait till the club meets 
at Jean’s!’’ 


Tes what the girls alwayssay. For 
somehow at Jean’s house there’s 
something doing from the moment you 
ring the doorbell; the place is just over- 
flowing with the gay party spirit and 
there are always happy surprises. 


How does Jean do it? It’s not that she 
has more money. She just knows where 
to find the original ideas that make her 
parties such fun—she gets them out of 
the new Dennison Party Magazine. 


From cover to cover it’s packed full of 
new ideas for anything from a little party 
for your chums to a big dance or bazaar. 
Invitations, decorations, table appoint- 
ments, refreshments, favors, games, cos- 
tumes, prizes—everything is here that 
helps to make a party a big success. 


The Dennison Party Magazine 


is the successor to the well known Dennison 
Party Books. The first number, now out, contains 
plans for Valentine’s Day, the patriotic holidays 
and every sort of winter festivity. It is on sale 
at stationers, department stores and many drug 
stores. Or send 20 cents with this coupon for a 
copy of the first issue by mail postpaid. 


Demmi 
Dept. 27-B, Framingham, Mass. | 


l enclose 20 cents. Please send me the newest 
issue of the Party Magazine. 





Ca neisonscnsenstehetininininahenaeens State 
Why not let us include some of the other fam- 

ous Dennison booklets? Check those you want 

and enclose 10 cents foreach. 

nn Crepe Paper Costumes ..... Sealing Wax Craft 

waived Crepe Paper Flowers ...... Weaving Paper Rope 





____::::: Decorating Halls and Booths 





Sania Table Decorations and Favors 





Let’s Talk about Clothes 


(Continued from page 34) 


It’s nice to have a special set of under- 
wear to go with your party dress, so that 
you feel dressed up all the way through. 

When you're going to a party, you 
want to be just as comfortable as you are 
every day and just as much at ease in 
your clothes. So be sure they fit you, so 
that you can be comfortable in them. 
And don’t try fancy hairdressing or any 
sudden changes in your manner of dress- 
ing which will make you more conscious 
of yourself than of the very good time 
you are going to have. 


NotE—The sports dress illustrated on 

Miss Cades’ page in the January issue 

was from B. Altman and Company, 
New York. 





Clothes—for spring and summer. Hazel Rawson Cades will tell about them 
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Eileen and the Dream 


(Continued from page 19) 
hate to think of her taking Eileen away.” 

“Come on. Come too,” urged Eileen, 
as she had before. “We’re going to have 
a perfectly gorgeous holiday week. Two 
dances, a week-end at—” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Marcia appealingly. 
“Tf you knew how I wanted to go! But 
this is just the week that the renters will 
be here, and the buyers. If I don’t sell 
the house now f can’t until spring. And 
we do need the money.” 

It was Sunday that the Prospect came. 
She was an advance-guard of the winter- 
sports people. She was house-hunting, 
and the four of them held their respec- 
tive breaths while she raved over the 
landscape paper, approved the kitchen, 
frowned over the bedrooms, figured out 
where she could put a bathroom. 

“The only trouble is that I want 
fireplaces. You know, yourself, when 
you’re buying a house for a summer 
place, an old one to remodel, there isn’t 
anything in the world that you need and 
want as much as a fireplace. And this 
house hasn’t any.” 

“Couldn’t you put them in?” ventured 
Eileen. 

Mrs. Montgomery shook her head. 

“But if Marcia could put them in, 
would you take it?” Eileen asked. 

Mrs. Montgomery nodded. “Yes. If 
she could do that, I would buy it without 
a doubt.” 

They looked at one another hopefully 
—all but Marcia. 

“Come back, please, and we'll tell you 
whether she can do it,” Eileen volun- 
teered. 

So the Prospect went away. She would 
be back in ten days, she said. And she 
liked this house so much she wasn’t going 
to look at any more. But fireplaces, or 
one fireplace at least, she must have. 

“Tt’s no use,” Marcia said. “I can’t do 
it. I haven’t any money to do it with. 
And I don’t know where to get any.” 

“Couldn’t you borrow?” hinted Eileen, 
while the boys glanced at each other. 
But Marcia shook her head resolutely. 
She would not borrow. 

And so Monday morning saw Lulu, 
in all her pink glory, carrying Eileen and 
the two boys away to the gay week of 
holiday making that awaited them in the 
city, while Marcia stood at the door with 
her dog, waving them a bravely smiling 
goodbye. 

Eileen came home to find that her 
mother had a surprise for her—a new 
rose pink party frock. The week was 
filled with good times of the sort Eileen’s 
crowd always did have. But Eileen 
couldn’t forget Marcia, alone in the farm 
house beyond New Canaan. 

“TJ dreamed about it,” she told her 
family gravely the first morning she was 
at home. “I dreamed that I was in the 
farmhouse, and I- looked in the living 
room and saw a place where there must 
be a door, and I went over and pushed 
it, and it opened. Inside the door was a 
box about the size of a two pound box of 
candy and inside it were three fireplaces. 
All we had to do was to fasten them on 


the walls anywhere we liked. And the 
Prospect ran right in and bought the 
house!” 

“Happy dream!” said Ralph. “Well 
have to have you psychoanalyzed!” 

But the next night she dreamed it 
again. She had heard of people who had 
the same dream over and over, but it had 
never happened to her. She dreamed 
once more about the door and the three 
little fireplaces in a candy-box, which 
solved all Marcia’s problems. 

The week was full of things to do and 
engagements to keep, but after Eileen 





had dreamed about her door four times, 
she began to be superstitious. Finally 
she went to her brother, as she had a 
way of doing when she wanted help. 

“Ralph,” she said, “I know you'll think 
I’m silly, and I think I am myself, but 
do you think—could you get Tom Per- 
cival to drive us up to Marcia’s tomor- 
row or next day? I shan’t be happy till 
I’ve hunted all over that house myself 
and made sure there isn’t any door.” 

“There isn’t. And if there were, you 
idiot, do you suppose there’d be a candy- 
box full of fireplaces inside it?” 

“There might be something she could 
sell so she could build fireplaces,” Eileen 
said obstinately. 

“You really are in earnest?” her 
brother asked. 

“Dreadfully! Oh please, Ralph, please 
—Tom would do it if you asked him.” 

“Oh, all right. You always were a 
spoiled kid. Ill help you hunt your wild 
geese,’ Ralph said. 

The next day saw the three of them 
mounted again in the pink and flowery 
Lulu, off on the wild-goose—or wild 
fireplace—chase. 

Marcia was out in front, coated and 
mittened, nailing down a loose board on 
the porch. She sprang up joyously when 
she saw them coming, laden with pro- 
visions. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you!” she 
called. 

“We've come because Eileen is crazy 
and Tom and I are idiots.” Ralph an- 
nounced, grinning. “She’s here to hunt 
for three fireplaces in a candy-box, hid- 
den behind a non-existent door.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mar- 
cia, staring at them. 

Eileen explained, a little shamefacedly. 

“Anyway, it was darling of you to 
come,” Marcia said. 


Door 


They streamed in, dropping wraps in 
the living room and provisions in the 
kitchen. They’ went solemnly and cere- 
monially from the chilly cellar to the not 
much less chilly attic. Eileen lingered 
longest here. But there was no door. 

“Just exactly where was the door, in 
your dream?” Tom asked. 

“Sometimes it was in this room, there 
where the plain painted wood is. Some- 
times it was in the room on the other 
side, the one that was a dining-room.” 

“Back to back,” Tom said thought- 
fully. “Come and show me.” 

She outlined a door with her finger on 
the smooth surface of the boards. 

“Come in the other room and show 
me there,” he said. 

She led the way into the other room 
and put a hand on the wall paper. The 
room was dim, with closed shutters. 
Eileen stood at the wall with a finger on 
it. As Ralph opened the shutters, she 
uttered a cry. 

“Boys—Marcia! There’s a line here 
—a sunken place! Oh, could there— 
could there be a door?” 

They crowded around her. Tom fol- 
lowed the finger she drew in a door- 
shaped line. 

“Something has been bricked up or 
plastered,” he said. ‘“Marcia—have you 
a pick?” 

‘‘There’s one in the shed, I think,” she 
said, trembling with excitement. They 
ran to get it and other implements, and 
the two boys began to hack at the wall. 
Suddenly Ralph ran to the living room, 
where they could hear him pounding. 

Presently a jagged hole showed on 
Tom’s side of the wall. 

“It isn’t a door,” said Eileen, “but— 
what is it?” 

Marcia looked up into the hole. 

“Tt’s a fireplace,” she said, “a walled-up 
fireplace with tongs and a crane and a 
pot and everything else for a fireplace 
walled into it!” 

As she spoke there was a crash in the 
other room. 

“Here, come help me out of this!” 
Ralph’s voice cried. They ran to him and 
found him holding up, by main strength, 
what looked like a section of board fence. 
From the place he had ripped it another 
fireplace showed. 

“Good gracious, Eileen, are you a for- 
tune-teller?” her brother demanded. 

Eileen’s eyes were full of awe. 

“T’ll never dare dream anything again,” 
she said. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” 

“T don’t think so,” said Tom, dusting 
himself off and sitting on the floor. “I 
think what happened was this: when you 
were here before, you went into the other 
room and saw that sunken line, without 
knowing it. And your subconscious self 
remembered it and thought it was a fire- 
place. It even wondered if there wasn’t 
one on the other side. But your upper- 
most self didn’t remember and all the 
poor old sub could do was to keep on 
dreaming at you till you hounded your- 
self up here.” 

“Tt isn’t as romantic,” said Eileen, 
“but I suppose it’s more likely.” 
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Heart's Desire 


(Continued from page 60) 
making some plans. I believe Aileen 
can direct her love of clothes to a good 
end—she thinks she wants to study dress 
designing. She says she will begin at the 
very bottom and work up to it.” 

“Dress designing!” Harriet exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

“She will go into one of the Cleveland 
stores and work as a salesclerk for 
awhile. The experience will teach her 
much of the psychology of buying. Later, 
perhaps, she can study in New York,— 
fabrics, colors, design—” 

Harriet drew a long blissful sigh. Oh, 
the world was brighter! Cynthia with 
her books, Aileen—. And as for herself, 
at that moment she felt that, after all, 
she wanted most to sit in the little patio 
at Rose Ranch once more and really 
hear mother’s voice— 

An automobile stopped out in the road. 
Miss Pepper rose quickly to her feet, 
but Harriet did not stir. She was still 
thinking how beautifully all the horrid 
complications had cleared. Miss Pepper 
would tell Aunt Marcia— 

She heard Saunders’ voice in the 
house: “They are in the garden,” he was 
saying. Someone had come. Harriet 
looked up. 

Then she sprang to her feet, motion- 
less, for an instant. It couldn’t be,—it 
was another dream—Then with one 
bound she cleared the garden space. 
“Mother! Dad!” She tried to call them 
both at once; she tried to hug them both 
at once. They were real, their arms were 
holding her close, they were laughing 
and calling her name. It was nota dream! 

She drew back, though she did not 
release her hold of them. “So these are 
Aunt Marcia’s arrangements!” she 
charged, laughing. Then she stopped 
abruptly and stared, for Miss Pepper 
was holding out both her hands to Har- 
riet’s father, her eyes bright with tears. 

“Dan—you haven’t changed much 
from the curly headed boy I remember.” 

And father was saying, “Marcia!” 

For the next few moments Harriet was 
only conscious of her head going around 
like a top. She saw mother’s face and 
dad’s in a blur. She heard Miss Pepper’s 
voice—Aunt Marcia’s voice. She was 
laughing, as Aunt Marcia had laughed 
that morning—No, that was not Aunt 
Marcia—Harriet clapped her hand to her 
head. Then she cried out suddenly, as 
though light had broken through her fog. 
“Why, that was the real Miss Pepper 
who went away this morning!” 

Everyone laughed. Miss Pepper 
nodded. “I hope you will forgive me, my 
dears. I felt that, just at first, I could 
not get as close to you as I wanted if 
you knew me as your Aunt Marcia. I 
persuaded the real Miss Pepper to 
change places with me. We have been 
together for so many years that it was 
quite simple, and Bettine and Saunders, 
though they did not approve of the ar- 
rangement, could be trusted to keep 
silent about it. But how poor dear Anne 
Pepper hated it! She became so re- 
bellious this morning that I packed her 
off before breakfast.” 


Harriet only half-heard Aunt Marcia’s 
explanation. Her face was comically 
sober, her eyes intent. She had to go 
over the last several weeks and readjust 
everything. Suddenly she laughed. To 
the inquiring glances turned upon her 
she explained. 

“Why, it’s just exactly what I wanted 
—to have Aunt Marcia be Miss Pepper, 
or I mean, Miss Pepper be Aunt Marcia 
or—oh, goodness! I’m all tangled up.” 
Then solemnly she walked to the real 
Aunt Marcia, put her arms around her 
neck and hugged her, possessively. 


What has happened before in this 
story: From Rose Ranch, in California, 
Harriet came to visit Aunt Marcia in 
New York—the mysterious Aunt Mar- 
cia, whose dazzling career in grand opera 
abroad had fired Harriet’s imagination, 
and who sounded like an altogether de- 
lightful person to know. But father, who 
was Marcia Wayne-Cavendish’s §half- 
brother, must have had his misgiv- 
ings, for, as Harriet boarded the train 
which was to take her east across 
the continent, he slipped into her hand 
a long white envelope, telling her to 
open it if ever she should be unhappy 
in New York. 

Her first disappointment came when 
she was greeted at Aunt Marcia’s only 
by the servants. After a lonely dinner, 
the friendly Miss Pepper appeared, who 
said she was Mrs. Wayne-Cavendish’s 
secretary, and told Harriet about Aileen 
and Cynthia, two other nieces of Aunt 
Marcia, who were also to visit the 
house. 

The reception of the three girls by 
Aunt Marcia was in the nature of an or- 
deal. Instead of the gracious lady Har- 
riet had drawn in fancy, this aunt was 
a bleak, stiff formal woman, who talked 
very little. 

Aileen, her imagination stirred by 
the story of a prince who had given 
Aunt Marcia the crown jewels, deter- 
mined to question Bettine, the French 
maid, and get at the whole story. She 
eventually discovered that the crown 
jewels were kept in a box in Aunt Mar- 
cia’s room. 

With the removal of the three girls, 
Miss Pepper, and Saunders, the butler, 
for a visit to Mrs. Wayne-Cavendish’s 
old home in New England, came further 
complications. In the first place, Aunt 
Marcia remained in town, but her jewels, 
Aileen discovered, were in Miss Pepper’s 
room. Securing the key of the box she 
opened it, fingered the lovely gems, and, 
in trying on the necklace, dropped it 
through the register! 

That night she told Harriet, who was 
aghast at the catastrophe, and who 
helped her put the box back in its place. 
Bettine discovered the loss but Aileen 
kept silent, in spite of Harriet’s urging 
that she tell the truth. When suspicion 
seemed to be directed toward Cynthia, 
Harriet, although she valued Miss Pep- 
per’s good opinion above all things, 
startled everyone by saying that she had 
opened the jewel box and had dropped 
the necklace down the register! 











IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE 


About an Exceptional Plan 
For Your Troop 
to Raise Money Thru the 
Sale of Our Candy 


eee is nothing like it for] 
variety, prices, and terms. 


E HAVE over 100 dif- 

ferent five cent items, in- 
cluding all the standard brands 
like Peter’s, Nestle’s, Her- 
shey’s, Mason’s, Repetti, 
Planter’s, etc., together with 
many new, out-of-ordinary 
candies. Imagine chocolate 
covered Hazelnuts, Walnuts, 
Almonds, Pineapple Rolls, 
Cherries, Figs, Dates,—tempt- 
ingly delicious and healthful. 
These are packed 24’s at the 
exceptional low price of $.75 
per box, bringing $1.20. The 
| minimum order is 20 boxes, 
shipped F. O. B. New York 
(express not paid because of 
advantageous prices and 
terms). We include free 
samples with each order and 
| offer a 2% discount if bill is 
paid within ten days, otherwise 
| you may remit within thirty 
| days. Try our special Girl 
Scout Assortment of 20 boxes 
which costs $15.00, brings 
$24.00. You'll be surprised 
how easy the candy sells. 


Complete price list upon request. 
Ask your Caplain to write for it 


Charles 


Schaumburger 


If It's Good Candy 
We Have It 
105 East 109th Street, New York City 





























—Girls Earn Money— 





IF YOUR MAGAZINE DOES NOT COME 
Or if you are getting two copies—won't you please 
write that on a post card and mail it to 
Tue American Girt Orrice, 
so that we can set things right? 





Selling 
Highest Grade Assorted 5c 


CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 
22 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 


L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New York 


Please send information regarding your money- 
earning plan for societies, girls’ clubs, etc. 


Name. 





Street 





City and State....... 

















—Then write us and get on “The American Girl” Honor Roll 
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Hikes into Yesterday That Girl Scouts Have Made 


(Continued from page 39) 

Each tribe has its own symbol—a seal, a 
walrus, a polar bear, or some other ani- 
mal. When a man wants to marry he 
carves a piece of ivory with his tribe’s 
symbol, and its occupations. This work 
often takes six or seven months. Some- 
times another man has started a month 
or two ahead, and the first man’s work is 
no good. When this ivory symbol is 
finished, it is wrapped in fur and left 
beside the igloo of his hoped-for sweet- 
heart. If the ivory is taken in, the man 
is accepted; if not, rejected. When a 
symbol is rejected, it is considered hardly 
worth the trouble taken to throw it away. 
Often the sails are put on the Morgan, 
and the effect is very picturesque.— 
Marion BeEacu, Troop 13. 


A Girl Scout in an Ozark Cave 


Surmounts stalactites, mud, and a black 
abyss 


ALK about your Arctic Regions— 

why you only have to visit a Mis- 
souri cave in the middle of August to get 
a taste of an iceberg! You not only have 
an ice boxy feeling, but you have cute lit- 
tle goose shivers running up and down 
your spine as you plod through the ankle- 
deep mud of the cave. And as to a 
winter visit. ... 

My very first introduction to a cave 
was when I was led down a flight of 
wooden stairs with a rope stretched 
along one side for a bannister; and I was 
wondering the whole time where I’d Jand 
if the rope broke. The further we de- 
scended, the colder the air got until I 
was glad enough to put on an extra 
sweater. When we reached the first level, 
we saw a huge wooden platform that had 
been used years ago for an orchesira and 
dancers on a festival night; and I won- 
dered how in the world they ever stood 
the temperature. From here we went 
slipping and slithering through the mud 
on down, with our candles casting un- 
certain gleams on the icicle-like stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, and climbing down 
ladders where, on one side, was a slip- 
pery, sloping rock, and on the other, a 
black void. 

At one point of the journey, I lingered 
behind the older folks and climbed up a 
slanting rock to break off a stalactite, 
when, all of a sudden, my feet slid out 
from under me, my candle went out and 
I luckily landed in the soft mud of the 
path a little way below, in pitch darkness, 
instead of the other side of the rock hur- 
tling through space. Well, I'll tell you I 
was scared until I saw the flickering of a 
candle set in a niche of a bend ahead. 
When I rounded the curve, I saw the 
folks discussing an odd-shaped stalag- 
mite, and glad!—that is not expressive 
enough. When we reached the lowest 
level the guide made us put out our 
candles, and through the darkness came 
the dull roar of a waterfall in the under- 
ground river. (I wonder if somebody 
lowered a boat into the river and got into 
it, where it would take him.) 

Going back a little way I crawled 
through the Needle’s Eye, a little hole 





in the wall that I had to wriggle through 
on my stomach, but it was certainly 
worth the work, for, when I reached the 
other side, I had a drink of the most 
deliciously cold water I have ever tasted. 
When I finally returned up the stairs, I 
felt it was not the cave but the upper 
world with its flooding sunshine and 
open spaces that seemed strange.— 

JosEPHINE B. BuRRILL. 


Chester, Virginia, Girl Scouts 
Go sightseeing in Richmond 


UR troop went to Richmond—writes 
Louise Belcher of Troop 5—on a big 
truck loaned to us by one of the Chester 
business men. Our Captain drove it, and 





we were fortunate in having no more 
mishaps than a few flat tires. At the 
Richmond headquarters we were met by 
a number of Girl Scouts, who accom- 
panied us on our tour. 

Our first visit was to the home of John 
Marshall, at one time Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. As we entered the 
front door we saw a Case containing the 
beautiful old chess board that belonged 
to John Marshall, and another case held 
the black satin robe of office that he 
wore when he was Chief Justice. The 
lower floor of the house was devoted to 
the library, dining room, and a room that 
must have been the parlor when the 
Marshall family lived there. The second 
floor had three rather small rooms, the 
walls of which were covered with very 
ornate wall paper. In one of these rooms 
was displayed the hunting coat of George 
Rogers Clark—especially interesting to 
those of us who had read Constance 
Lindsay Skinner’s stories of Becky Land- 
ers and Clark and pioneer Kentucky in 
THE AMERICAN GiRL! On the wall hung 
some curious old pictures and a facsimile 
of the letter John Rolfe wrote to Gov- 
ernor Dale asking for Pocahontas. This 
letter was written in the old English 
handwriting and was absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to read. 

Our next visit was to the Valentine 
Museum, where there is a wonderful col- 
lection of Indian relics—arrows, masks, 








kinds of Girl Scout activities. 


pottery, skulls (which gave some of us 
the creeps!) stone pipes, and a totem 
pole. Next came the Confederate Mu- 
seum—at one time the home of Jeffer- 
son Davis, president of the Confederacy. 
Later, every Confederate state furnished 
one of its rooms. 

In the Virginia room, for instance, I 
saw Lee’s saddle and cooking kit, the 
gold spurs that were presented to Jack- 
son by the ladies of Baltimore, and the 
coat that he was wearing when he was 
killed at Chancellorsville. In another 
case stood three or four old-fashioned 
dolls dressed in the fashions of that 
period, and although I stopped playing 
dolls years ago, I believe I should enjoy 
playing with these. And I could almost 
see their former owners dressed in long, 
hand-made dresses and quaint bonnets, 
playing house with them. 

The Richmond girls next proposed 
that we visit St. John’s Church, a beau- 
tiful old building with stained glass win- 
dows and old-fashioned pews. Here 
Patrick Henry made the famous speech 
that so stirred the hearts of the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

LouIsE BELCHER. 


East Orange, New Jersey 
Plans a Washington's Birthday Hike 


And later, ‘round the camp fire— 
which will be more than welcome as the 
sun sinks low on a frosty land—the girls 
will give a short program in memory of 
our first president. 


Pontiac, Michigan 
Gave an ‘‘ American Girl”’ Banquet 


All the Girl Scouts of Pontiac attended 
a banquet this winter in honor of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Over each cover lay a 
complimentary copy, which provided all 
the non-subscribers with the means to 
become acquainted with their own (and 
our own) Girl Scout magazine. When 
the banquet — speaking strictly — was 
over, one of the troops gave a play illus- 
trating the stories and special pages 
found in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Buffalo Holds a Conference 
For Western New York Girl Scouts 


And five Girl Guide Rangers steamed 
across from Toronto, too. Two hundred 
delegates gathered for the three-day con- 
ference to discuss such subjects as the 
“Spirit in Patrols and Troops,” ‘Plans 
for Raising Money,” and “Brownie 
Packs in Connection with Troops.” One 
afternoon the girls met ‘round a huge 
camp fire for games and Girl Scout songs. 
The last morning all of the out of town 
delegates visited Niagara Falls and the 
Shredded Wheat factory as guests of the 
manager of the factory. 


In Mapleton, New Jersey 
Gladima Scout Makes a Troop Chart 


One of the nicest troop charts that the 
girls of Mapleton have ever had shows 
Gladima Scout busily engaged in all 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for Girl Scout Work with 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed nearly three million of our 
“Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very minute 
they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, High School 
Associations and Classes, Churches, Lodges, etc., in all parts 
of the country. The pencils we furnish are of excellent quality, 
having the easy writing graphite, gilt tips, red rubber erasers, 
and can be had all in one color or assorted, with any short 
inscription up to 35 or 46 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil 
bears an appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which 
the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many School Clubs and Girl Scout 
Troops carry the pencils in stock during the year and as large 
quantities are continually being used, a handsome profit is 
secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. 0. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 


days, and delivery charges allowed if account is paid within 
30 days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity foom TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at least 
seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUOFOLD FOUN- 
TAIN PEN with each order for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per gross 
or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all 
the collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 


plainly, and we will ship them at once. 


They will soon be earning good 


money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 











A Genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Fountain Pen 


Free of all Cost 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
Fountain Pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be 
awarded to the member of the Troop sclling the most 
pencils during the campaign. 





A.G. Feb. '27 : 19 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send us gross “Benefit Pencils” in 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 

It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Fountain Pen—free. 


Name of Troop 





Captain 


City or Town 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 





Don’t forget to mention “The American Girl” when you patronize our advertisers 
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Midge, Our Guard 


(Continued from page 45) 

“Mose is gwine ter take ’em in de 
Cemetery wagon,” answered Aunt Lindy. 

“You see,” said Midge, ‘“ a way is 
provided. We three will get in those 
baskets. We will be put in the wagon. 
We will be driven to the school. We will 
be delivered in the basement. We will 
go up the chute on the rope in the 
usual way.” 

Mose had come around in the wagon 
and he stopped to listen. 

Cousin Leonard put his hand in his 
pocket. “Mose,” he said, “you hear the 
lady’s plan.” He handed Mose a five 
dollar bill. “If you deliver the young 
ladies to the basement without mishap, 
you may call at my office tomorrow for 
the mate to this bill.” 

Mose set all the baskets in the wagon 
and we climbed in. We had to hump over 
and double up in about three different 
places. It took a lot of giggling to get us 
settled. Aunt Lindy put some clean 
clothes on top of us and tucked some 
sheets all around. The boys declared we 
looked exactly like the family wash. 
Mose clucked to Sol, the mule, and away 
we went bumping down the road. I was 
about to peep out when Mose said, 

“Good mawnin’ Miss Lewis.” 

I didn’t peep out and neither did 
Midge and Glo. 

“Is all that laundry for the girls?” 
asked Miss Lewis. 

“No’m,” said Mose. “Them _ back 
baskets belongs to Major Hampden. I 
got to take em dar right now.” Cousin 
Leonard’s five bucks had made Mose 
downright brilliant. “Git up, Sol. Don’ 
you all fall off back dar,” he said to 
somebody, and we started bumping down 
the hill again. I stayed until I thought 
Miss Lewis was out of sight and then I 
came up for air. I lifted the sheet just 
as easy and peeped over the side. Midge 
was up too. Her eyes were so big and 
she blinked so excitedly, I knew she had 
seen something. I raised up a little 
higher for more air and—bless Pat! If 
Kate and Shorty weren’t sitting on the 
wagon with their feet hanging off the 
back. I ducked again. It got so hot and 
stuffy I had to do something, so I poked 
a little hole in the bottom of my basket. 
We reached the hill going to Maplehurst 
and Sol slowed down to a walk. The two 
girls on the back hopped off—I heard 
them hit the ground—and then right 
while my eyes were on it—I was looking 
directly at it, mind you—a plank in the 
bottom of the wagon moved. There was 
a pull, a jerk, and the crook slid out 
from under me. I think I swooned, I 
was that surprised! Two seconds later, 
nobody was in sight except Midge and 
Glo, sticking their heads up like the forty 
thieves looking out of their bottles. 

“Did you see that,” said Midge. “The 
Seniors have the crook again. Oh—ooo00 
—and we could have saved it! Honest 
to gosh we could! I knew it was there. 
I saw our carving on it, but I just didn’t 
have the nerve, with Miss Lewis looking, 
to get my hand on it before Kate sat 
down and got hold of it. Oh—oooo!” 

It was too late to do anything now, 
though. We stood up and looked all 


around but there wasn’t a sign of the 
Seniors anywhere. The ground seemed to 
have swallowed them. Glo saw Miss 
Lewis and the bird hunters going across 
the hill and suggested that we run and 
catch up with them. When Miss Lewis 
noticed us, all she said was, “Girls, you 
are late getting here this morning.” We 
said, “Yes ma’am,” very meekly and that 
was the end of that difficulty. 

The Juniors were awfully upset about 
losing the crook so soon, and Midge just 
kept on feeling bad because she had let 
it slip through her fingers. 

“Hunkey said Freshmen were usually 
dumb,” she said. “I reckon she’s right.” 
All three of us sank down to the bottom 
of the pit of gloom and we stayed right 
there until Class Day. The Juniors looked 
everywhere, but it did no good. Even on 
Class Day, old Mrs. Newcombe kept her 
eye on us until we three had dressed in 
our frilly white dresses and had marched 
down the hill and around the road to 
Maplehurst. 

“Now, Marjorie,” she said before we 
started, “please don’t forget you are a 
lady.” 

And Midge said, “Yes, ma’am.” 

Midge and Glo and I are Freshman 
class officers, so we sat on the Maple- 
hurst piazza with the faculty and the 
Seniors and all the other class officers. 
It is a great big piazza and the roof is 
held up by big white columns. Like a 
lot of old southern homes, there’s a little 
balcony over the front door. Old Major 
Hampden had had the balcony repaired 
and the whole house painted for Com- 
mencement. Aunt Lindy was there. She 
waved her apron at us. Cousin Leonard 
and Charlie and Rob were in the front 
row. They winked at us, but we didn’t 
dare wink back. Granny Newcombe 
was too close. 

The Class Day exercises are lots of 
fun. Of course, nobody was thinking 
about anything but the crook. You could 
sort of feel the suppressed excitement. I 
knew the Seniors had it, but I’m such 
an optimist I kept expecting Hunkey to 
come running in with it. We got half 
through the exercises, though, and noth- 
ing happened. Dr. Adair was making his 
last speech to the Seniors. He was giving 
them advice about always acting like 
ladies, and so forth—the same old stuff. 
My mind sort of wandered and I reckon 





Midge’s did, too. Anyway, I noticed she 
was looking around. 

“Never forget to act with dignity,” 
said Dr. Adair, and Granny Newcombe 
nodded her head vigorously. 

“Never forget to act with dignity,” 
Dr. Adair repeated a little louder, and 
right then Midge jumped up out of her 
seat, hopped up on her chair, gave one 
big leap, and caught hold of the top rail- 
ing of the little balcony, just as if it were 
an acting pole in the gym. She hung 
there kicking. 

It upset the audience completely. 
Aunt Lindy hollered out “Fo’ de Lord 
sake! Dat chile done found it!” Granny 
Newcombe hopped to her feet and shook 
her parasol at Midge. 

“You, Marjorie,” she cried, “you get 
right down from there this minute!” 

Cousin Leonard threw his hat in the 
air and yelled, “Hurrah, Freshmen!” 

Charlie and Rob yelled, “Hang on, kid!” 

Then everybody started clapping. 
Midge just swung there like a dress on 
a clothes line. Finally Dr. Adair held up 
his hand and the folks quieted down a 
bit. He went on with his speech about 
dignity while Midge kicked. When ! 
finished, he said, 

“Who has the crook?” 

All the Juniors hopped up and shouted, 
“We have!” 

It was glorious. The old proud Seniors 
had to bite the dust. They couldn’t put 
the emblem on their banner or give it 
to the Sophs or anything. I wouldn't 
have missed it for the world. The 
Juniors rushed into the house and out on 
the balcony and got the crook. It was 
the part of the railing that Midge had 
grabbed. She had spied the carving she 
and Cousin Leonard had done and she 
caught hold just in time. Hunkey and 
some other Junior officers lifted her on 
their shoulders and carried her all over 
the place while Cousin Leonard quieted 
Granny Newcombe and told her that 
Midge had really done something very 
noble. 

Of course that night was Junior and 
Freshman night in Oakdale. WE had our 
bonfire and danced in the street and took 
the town generally. Granny and Dr. 
Adair and Miss Lewis and Old Majo. 
Hampden, in fact ali of Oakdale and 
half of Georgia helped us celebrate. 
Everybody knows how to play in 
Georgia. Glo and Midge and I danced 
with Cousin Leonard and Rob and 
Charlie until there was not a good pair 
of shoes among us. 

The next day the Atlanta Journal had 
in big headlines: 


OAKDALE SENIOR CROOK SAVED 
FOR THE JUNIORS BY CLEVER 
FRESHMAN PRESIDENT 


That night, when nobody was looking, 
Glo and I got hold of the crook and 
looked it over good to see what that 
carving was that Midge could always see 
and always recognize. Down on the end 
were two little hearts linked together. 

In one was L.H. and in the other 
was M.N. 


P.S. Good news—more Midge stories 
are coming! 





“When Lady Baden-Powell was a Girl’ — 
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FIFTEEN CENT SETS 


Azores 10 diff., Crete 8 diff., 
diff., Hejaz 3 diff., 


Guadaloupe 10 
Ireland 10 diff., Jamaica 
15 diff., Montenegro 10 diff., Palestine 10 diff., 
Reunion 10 diff., Siam 10 diff., Tunis 15 
diff., Venezuela 20 diff. 

PACKETS—Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 
lic, and 30c¢ sets. 100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25c, 
1,000 var. 95c, 2000 var. $3.10, 3000 var. 
$9.00, 5000 var. $20.00. 

U. S. OR FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 
5050 discount contain many unusual stamps. 
U. S. AND FOREIGN want lists fiiled from a 
stock of 40,000 varieties for those sending 
satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 

















’ F— to -4 
CHAS. DIX, 2953 Van Buren Sst.. im Chicago 








Picturesfor Your Own Room 


(Continued from page 20) 

to look at the pictures there, taking along 
a little notebook in which to jot down 
the titles of those you like best. Very 
often, reproductions of the pictures are 
sold in the museum, or information will 
be given about where they may be ob- 
tained. 


Epitor’s Note: Jf you wish complete 
directions for passé partout picture fram- 
ing, write to the Dennison Service Bureau, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. When 
writing, say you are a Girl Scout. 

There are a number of print dealers 
from whom you may purchase pictures. 

Rudolf Lesch, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, who will send you catalogs on re- 
quest. Some of the prints may be had 
for as little as 35c, the larger ones being 


about $3.00. 
Edward Gross Company, 826-828 
Broadway, New York, will send their 


catalog on receipt of 30c. The color prints 
range in price from $1.50 to $10.00. 

The Art Extension Society, 415 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, will send cata- 
log on request. 

Reinthal & Newman and Campbell 
Prints, Inc., of 33 West 34th Street, New 
York, are wholesale dealers, who will 
sell in quantity to troops only. They 
will loan to troop Captains catalogs 
which must be returned to them. 

The O. G. Zehrfield Company, 50 East 
25th Street, New York, is also a whole- 
sale dealer, who will send you a catalog 
on receipt of $1.00, and who will sell 
in quantity to troops only. 

Material on picture study, including 
booklets, material for schools and clubs, 
typed lectures, free loan exhibits of ex- 
cellent color reproductions of fine orig- 
inals, lantern slides and a booklet show- 
ing how to hang pictures in the home, 
may be obtained by writing to the Amer- 
can Art Bureau, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

For the booklets alone there is a 
nominal charge to cover the cost of 
printing. Transportation charges on the 
loan exhibits are paid by the group to 
which the exhibits are sent. 


[New Stamps for You 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


OOK over your collection and see if 
you have any of the eight, fifteen, 
sixteen and twenty-four cent air mail 
stamps. If you haven't, it would be ad- 
visable to get some soon, for it would 
not be surprising if these denominations 
were discontinued. The Post Office De- 
partment has recently announced that 
after February first of this year the 
present schedule of air mail rates will 
be abandoned and a flat rate of ten cents 
for every half ounce or fraction thereof 
will be substituted. There will be no 
zones with varied rates, since the ten 
cent charge is to cover the postage in 
full, regardless of the distance flown. 
This means that the stamps mentioned 
above cannot be used—in fact, the only 
denomination sold at present which will 
be at all practicable is the ten cent stamp. 
It also means that we may expect a 
twenty, thirty, and even a fifty cent air 
mail postage stamp. Of the four types 
likely to be withdrawn from sale, the 
fifteen cent stamp will be the rarest 
on account of its comparatively short 
life. 

Australia, too, will soon have a new 
stamp—to be used throughout the Com- 
monwealth on the occasion of the open- 
ing of Parliament at Canberra, the new 
capital. The recent world-wide competi- 
tion for the design of this special one- 
penny stamp brought in more than a 
thousand different suggestions. It is the 
Postmaster General’s desire that the de- 
sign chosen be kept secret until supplies 
are ready for sale to the public. Sales 
will commence simultaneously through- 
out Australia on May ninth of this year. 

As the new stamp is to be of a purely 
commemorative nature, only a limited 
supply will be printed, and it is probable 
that the sales will be confined to a short 
period. 

Two new stamps issued last July in 
New Zealand would make interesting ad- 
ditions to your stamp collections, if you 
haven’t them already. They are two and 
three shilling values in blue and violet 
respectively, and have created a great 
deal of criticism in the stamp world. 
Both are of the same design and show 
King George wearing an admiral’s uni- 
form. An article published in a recent 
issue of “The New Zealand Herald” 
says: 

“The official determination to continue 
the issue of the two and three shilling 
stamps, which have provoked so much 
criticism in respect to their designs and 
colors, is regrettable. With this evidence 
that the post office is uncertain in its 
artistic judgment and unwilling to repair 
its mistakes, a keener interest, with some 
degree of apprehension, will be created 
by the official announcement that the 
forecast new penny stamp will be issued 
in about two months. Its most striking 
feature will be the incorporation of a 
portrait of King George in the uniform 
of a field marshal. Thus, for the first 
time in nearly thirty years the sovereign’s 
‘effigy will be presented on the stamp 
| having the largest use.” 








BETTS’ PACKETS 


A few of our Famous Quality-Bilt Packets 
—AlIl stamps are different and guaranteed 
genuine. Any Packet 10c each. Please 
order by number. 





eBovens stamps 


Hungary 
One of each above Packets for $1.00 
SEND FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 


To New Collectors We Offer— 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
All for 
10c 


to approval 
applicants 


W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 
FREE Canadian $1.00 
stamp to serious 


applicants for our approvals. 
STANLEY MUNDAY 


112Irvine Avenue, Westmount, P.Q.,Canada 


Illustrated Albu 
50 Different Forei 


ignStamps 
) Bie of Stamp 


inges 
Perforation Gauge 
Hints to Collectors 

















ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme, scale; small album; 1 air-mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic un earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, 
Dutch Indies, ete., etc.—entire outfit for 12c. to approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c¢., with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., (48a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





25 UNUSED STAMPS and 
4 Pieces of Foreign War Money for 
10¢, to ap al applicants. « 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 
CLEARFIELD @ PENNSYLVANIA 









FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors 2c. postage Special—10c. each—25 - 
Africa ; 25 So. Am.; 25 Europe; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 25 Br. 
Cols. ; 35 U. 8. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 
25 Finland, ote Ft Diff. Eleven 10c. Packets, $1. 

Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 


SURPRISE PACKET of STAMPS 
cataloguing 25 cents or over to 
approval applicants sending 2c 
postage and stating whether be- 


ginner or advanced collector, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
The DeKalb Stamp Co., 52 Franklin St., Garrett, 


206 DIFFERENT STAMPS, Abyssinia, Li- 
beria, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, etc., 
large illustrated list and approvals, only 1lvc. 


W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemis- 
pheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and 


a dime 
S. E. SAXE 





Ind 








scenery to approval applicants, all for 


1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa 





F you want to sell stamps or coins *"’ 
free circulars. If you buy coins send 25c for price list. 
Charles H. Miller, P. O. Box 661, wiandnennaneted R.1 








25 varieties 10c; 75 var. $1.00; 
100 var. $2.00. 108. M.MOUHIB, 
608 W. 135th St., N. Y. C. 
1 00 stamps 25c; album 60c, holds -e stamps ; 
$8.38. different 80c; 500, 30c: 2,00 3.25 


$8.50. M. MICH AEL, 4444 tition, 


" Chieage 
packet FREE to agerers). buyers. Postage 2c. 
' Reference a. A.C. LEDUC, Wilmington, Del. 


References required 








FR.CO 


1¢ approval, postage & revenues. 
Oscar Hartmann, 3803 Humboldt Street, Denver, 


Colo. 
50 rrencicovonars = Sc 


to all applicants for my approvals. They’re great! 


| G.M. Prall, pex.1.c. Somerville, N. J. 




















The story of England’s Chief Guide—in March 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective February 1, 1927 








Uniforms | Pins | 
Size Price Price 
Long Coat ‘ 10-18 $3.65 | + Brownie sens $0.25 
38-44 4.15 | + Committee R 
Short Coat Suit 10-18 4.70 | #*Community Service 35 
38-44 5.20 | **Golden Eaglet 1.50 
Skirt ee 10-44 2.10 | + Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 50 
Bloomers 10-44 =1.85 | + Tenderfoot Pins 
Knickers 10-44. 2.15 10K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Middy—O fficial khaki 10-42 1.75 | Gold Filled (safety catch) 75 | 
Norfolk Suit—Officer’s New plain type a | 
Khaki, lightweight 32-44 8.00 Old style plain pin 08 | 
Serge. 32-44 38.00 Midget gold filled 50) 
Hat, Officer’s 634-8 4.00 Worn by Officers or Girl 
Hat, Girl Scout’s 642-8 1.60 Scouts when not in uniform 
Web Belt 28-38 .65 | Senior Girl Scout Pin BY 5 
40-46 as | 
Leather for Officers 28-38 2.75 | Songs 
40-42 3.00 on 
Neckerchiefs, each 3 = America, the Beautiful $0.05 
}andeaux (to match Are Y There? 1 
° e Are ou 1ere 10 
neckerchiefs), each me A5 ~ eat 10 
Colors: green, purple, dark ~gicar pe me ping 
blue, light blue, brown. car- | Everybody Ought to Be a Scout AS | 
dina!, black, and yellow. | First National Training School ae | 
Black Silk ; 2.00 | Girl Guide 60 
Green Silk 2.00 | Girl Scouts Are True 15 
Yellow Slickers 10 375 | Girl Scout Song Book 50 
12 4.00 | Girl Scout Songs | 
14-20 5.00 | Vocal Booklet 10 | 
Sweaters—Brown and Piano Edition 30 | 
Green Heather Girl Scout Song Sheet OF | 
Coat Model 32-40 = 8.00 Lots of 10 or more 03 | 
Slipover Model 32-40 7.00 | Goodnight 5 
Hiking On 30 | 
Badges . Oh, Beautiful Country 05 | 
Price On the Trail: | 
+ Attendance Stars Pi Editi ” 
Gold $0.20 fide — 4 
~ » 2 Midget Size 05 | 
Silver Rh Lots of 10 02 
+ First Class Badge 25 ots of or more Ve 
Age . ~ | Onward 5 
+ Flower Crests 15 Tin Meaiaian 95 
7*Life Saving Crosses : eee > 
Silver 1.75 
BO si scccisivés Prasndes ; 1.50 Flags 
t Proficiency Badges AS American Flags 
+ Second Class Badge 5 Size Material Price 
7*Thanks Badge 2x3 ft. Wool $2.80 
Heavy gold plate with bar 3.00 | 3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 | 
10K Gold Pin , 5.00 | 4x6 ft. Wool 4.60 | 
Gold Plate Pins beat 75 7 ‘ 
Silver Plate 75 + Troop Flags 
= A Size Material Price Lettering 
Insignia 2 xs ft. Wool $2.60 10c per letter 
Price | 2'4x4 ft. Wool 4.20 15c " 
+ Armband $0.15 | 3 x5 ft. Wool 5.75 20c 
7 Corporal’s Chevron 10 | 4 x6 ft. Wool 850 20c * * 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron . .20 + Troop Pennants 
jt Hat Insignia (for Captain’s Price 
hat) eae Sige 50 Lettered with any Troop No. .. $1.50 
7 Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts 20 NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter | 
+ Patrol Leader's Chevron Ri troop flags and pennants. 





+ G. S. Felt Emblems 
3x4 
4x5 
6x7 
7x10 
Signal Flags 


Flag Set complete 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-jt. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 
1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
Case 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with 
Jointed Staff and Carrying Case 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
ing Case 


Staffs 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
G. S. Emblem 

1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 
G. S. Emblem—se parate 

Eagle Emblem—se parate 

Spear Emblem—se parate 

Flag Carrier 


Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Owls.... 

Brownie Books 

3rownie Game Book 

Brown Magic for Brown Owls 

Brownie Pamphlet 

srownie Report 

Blue Book of Rules 

Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 

‘ampward Ho! 

‘amp and Field Notebook Cover 

‘eremonies around the Girl 

Scout Year 
‘ommunity Service Booklet— 
Each 
Per dozen 
First Aid Book— 
New Edition : 

Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith) . 

Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) 

Girl Guide Book of Games 

Girl Scout Game Book 

Girl Scout Handyfacts 

Health Record Books, each 
Per dozen 

Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 
Flexible Cloth Cover 
English Girl Guide 





Price 
35c 
40c 
45c 
55c¢ 
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When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping ta finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 


throughout the country, and to maintain your National 


Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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February, 1927 THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Standard Price List Continued 

. : Price Price 

tinu ‘ A ve a 
Literature (Con —. Series of Law Cards First Aid Kit with Pouch $0.80 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
Home Service Booklet, each $0.10 Per hundred 4 $4.50 First Aid Kit. No. 1 2.90 

1.00 “4A Girl Scout is Cheerful i A ,? : 

Per dozen “4 Girl Scout's Boner iste Flashlights, Small size 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop Ae Large size 1.70 
P hlet j 05 be Trusted : cireeeees x 
AMPHNIEl, COACH .........ccccereceeeeeees “ . > - ee Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 

c A Girl Scout is Kind to : 

Per hundred . 4.50 Animals” Linen 35 
pag Be tag eds Splices = “A Girl Scout is Thrifty” a Box of three on 
—"* 8 Any of above, each 03 — Pore Br 
T . 25 St: 

Nature Program— Por hundred . -” Haversacks, No. 1 3.00 

A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— mn - - 2.00 

in their Nature Work .20 NS oe , Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides oe Poster 914x11% m w sar = 
y ae : <haki, icial Girl Scout, 36- 

Tenderfoot 03 Girl Scout Creed (By pean ha ._& cial Girl Scou ‘ 

First Class and Rambler .05 ies Dyke) 1s in. wide .._ sesseeee 40 

Second Class and Observer 10 Girl Scout’s P ll x 16 ts Heavy for Officers, 28-in.wide 60 

Per set of 3 15 irl Scout's Promise, x Material for Brownie Uniform, 
Per hundred 10.00 33-in. wide 25 
Nature Projects— = ag ee ae 8 x ll an Knives. No. 1 1.60 

er hundre r 

Set of three (Bird, Tree and Suet Sates ~w 4 = _ 
Flower Finder) with note- Size 14 x 19 30 sheath Anife . : 1.6 
x eg . ay Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.00 
DOOR COTE ssvcecnissccsnsesecssesen 1.50 a Oe 3 10 . : a 

‘ 4 o18¢ x : . . Mirror—U nbreakable 25 

— ?. a = 40 Producing Amateur Entertain- * Patterns— 

g ve ne sd been or a 10 _ (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 5 
ee s ’ 39 Scout Mastership foo 1.50 Norfolk Suit, 34-44 25 
Star Froject <\ | Short Stories for Girl Scouts 2.00 Brownie. 8-10 30 
Ye Andrée Logge 42 | Tree Marker (not engraved) 8.00 | Pocket Signal Charts, each ‘15 
Pageant— a yen ge ~ pag book a In lots of ten or more, each 10 
ie , roop Register (Field Noteboo Poncho (45x72) 3.50 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Size) 1.55 | ponct 60x82 475 
Howard), each 50 | Additional Sheets Ring a z 7 9 15 
Patrol Register, each ‘15 Cash Record ings, Silver, < AE eae 50 
Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 < > LOK Gold, 3 t0 9.0.0... 4.00 
sy (15 sheets) 25c. package Rope, 4 ft. by % in. 15 
Plays— r Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c. ea. Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
. Treasurer's Monthly Record Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 

Why They Gave a Show and (30 sheets) 25c. package Serge, O D., 54-in. wid , 

. a q i . wide, al 

How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) Per Sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. yard 4.75 
Each 15 Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record | Sewine Kit. Tin Case... ‘25 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s (15 sheets) 25c. package | pi Pall A the 98 sO 
School Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c. €a. | Girl Scout Stationery S53 

A Pot of Red Geraniums Individual Record Girl Scout Stickers—ecach 01 

Why the Rubbish? (30 sheets) 25c. package Per dosen 10 

Everybody's Affair . Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 55 

When the Four Winds Met Troop Advancement Record Sun Watch 1.00 

(By Oleda Schrottky) 3c. a sheet | Trefoil Embl Stickers = 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports . aod in ‘gold) ickers (em 02 
(By Margaret Mochrie ) (30 sheets) 25c. package & te ‘05 
Above six, each 15 Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. 12 for ‘15 
Lots of ten or more, each... 10 ¢ 100 for rere Feast 1.00 
‘ Post Cardeo— Miscellaneous ; Thread, Khaki spool 15 

. Price Per dozen spools 1.20 

Set of Six (Silhouette) 10 | Axe, with Sheath $1.85 | * Uniform Make-up Sets— 

1 dozen sets 1.00 | Belt Hooks, extra z 05 Long Coat Uniform 70 

Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Blankets—3%4-pound camel’shair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern Giv 

Winter, Spring, Summer O.D.—3%-pound all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels eee 

Sets cannot be broken) AS 66 x &® ........ 4.75 1 Spool of Thread sores 

1 dozen sets 1.50 | Bugle 5.00 1 Set of Buttons — 
Building 2 for .05 Braid—-inch wide yard 10 Two-piece Uniform 85 
Washington Little House ‘(Ex- +Buttons—Per set 25 1 Short Coat Pattern 

terior) 02 | 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern Give 
Washington Little House | Camp Toilet Kit 2.35 1 Pair Lapels > pattern 

(Doorway) 02 | Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 1 Spool of Thread \ size 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. | Compass, Plain 1.00 1 Set of Buttons 

Price) 05 | Radiolite Dial 1.50 No Make-up sets for middies 

pe Re ee 4.50 | Cuts and bloomers 

Girl Scout’s Promise 05 Running Girl . 1.00 | Whistles .20 

Per hundred 4.50 Trefoil : 75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite 4.00 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only nome — approval of bape te By gamer - . 2 seme , 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders shou ¢ made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Our February 
Contents 
Art and Poetry 


Cover Design. Ann Brockman 
Valentine for My Mother 
Harry Lee 6. 
Decoration by Sylvia Knowles 


Stories 
Roselle of the North 
Constance Lindsay Skinner 7 
Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 


Midge, Our Guard 
Mary Frances, Shuford 10 
Illustrations by John McCormick 


Eileen and the Dream Door 

Margaret Widdemer 17 
Illustrations by Frank Spradling 
Sairy Ann to the Rescue 

Genevieve Fox 22 

Illustrations by Ernest Green 
Heart's Desire . Jane Abbott 29 

Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


Special Articles 


“Well, I Might as Well Admit” 27 
Illustration by Frank Spradling 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


Hiking to Yesterday (Pathfinder) 
Virginia Moore 14 
Illustration by Leon d’Emo 


Fun for the Valentine Party 
(Hostess) 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 16 
Pictures for Your Own Room 
(Home Maker) Alma Zaiss 20 
If You Want to Be a Nurse 
(Home Nurse) Virginia Moore 25 
I Knit a Sweater (Needle- 
woman) Jane Littell 28 
Gladima Scout Packs Her Pack 
(Athlete) ate a A. Tack 58 a 
Illustrations by Fanny Warren 
“My Own Room” Contest 
(Home Maker) .... . 33 
Illustration by Harriet Moncure 
Let’s Talk About Clothes 
(Dressmaker) 
Hazel Rawson Cades 34 
Illustration by Katherine Shane 
Your Mirror and You (Health 
Winner ) Grace T. Hallock 35 
Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 
The Beholder (Naturalist) . . 40 
Plays to Give and Other Books 
(Scribe ) 
May Lamberton Becker 52 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 
The Real Diary of a Real Girl 
eS <c -2) Gcraca) 3 gt Goce ee 


Our Scribe’s Corner 


Real Hikes into Yesterday that 
Girl Scouts Have Made To- 
a ee ea 


Other Pages of Interest 
When You Wash Your Girl 


38 


Scout Uniform ... . 
Along the Editor’s Trail . . . 5 
Laugh and Grow Scout . . . 56 
The Drawing Contest . . . . 57 
It’s a Cookie Cutter . . . . 59 


New Stamps for You 

Osborn B. Bond 67 
Our Puzzle Pack 

George Carlson 70 






































Winter Sport 


Here we have another winter puzzle and, 
as we note the enjoyment which our friends 
seem to be getting out of their “cold 
weather” sport, it will give a chance te 
test our powers of observation. 

There are at least thirteen mistakes in 
this picture. Things seem to be. wrong 
wherever you look. For instance, it is quite 
natural that smoke from chimneys should 
go in the same direction and not opposite 
as shown here. 

What else can you see that is not right? 


Concealed Grain 


The name of a kind ,of grain or cereal 
is concealed in each of the five following 
sentences. 

1. With the newly sharpened saw, he at- 
tacked the woodpile with renewed vigor. 

2. Call it either magic or necromancy, it 
is just the same. 

3. Having spent four years at college, she 
knew the subject quite well. 

4. The voyage had included such points 
as Valencia, Zanzibar, Leyden and Jamaica. 

5. We tuned in our radio at seven thirty 
and heard the complete program. 





Pictorial Acrostic 


The names of the objects here pictured 
can be described in words of four letters. 
Place the correctly guessed words one below 
the other in proper order so that the first 
letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a State. 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change CORN into OATS in six 
moves. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions, build up a 
five-letter word square. 

Pertaining to the sun. 

An oil-yielding plant. 

Cloth made of flax. 

To turn away. 

Payments for property use. 





A “Necktie” Puzzle 


Find a word which when placed in the 
vacant space on the bow, by being read 
twice as you go around the circle, makes the 
sentence correct. 


Curtailed Word 


Take a letter from a word meaning two 
and still have it mean the same. Another 
letter taken away means to achieve. Be- 
head this and it means within. 


ANSWER punetes} 


JANUARY IcicLes: Resolutions. 1. Race 2. Evrs 


3. Silo 4. Opel 5. Lieu 6. Unit 7. Tri 8. Into 9. Omen 
10. News 

A PuZZLE SQUARE: Fire, water, match, middy, tent, 
bugle, cot, knife, comb, brush, towel, toothpaste, tooth- 
brush, spoon, plate, cup, kit, soap-bucket, tie. 

Worp JuMPING: Sled, fled, flew, flow, blow, blot, 
boot, boat. 

AN ENIGMA: One good turn deserves another. 

PuzzLE PACK WORD SQUARE: 

CR 





qomn 
Oh at ee 
mo>—in 
Zroma 
o2ZnzA 


THE TENDERFOOT’s DILEMMA: Trial, trail. 


AN Acrostic: Florida 1. Fan 2. Log 3. Oar 4. Ron 
5. Ice 6. Dog 7. Axe 


= 





You'll go camping around the world in March 























Only one year old in Girl Scouting, yet already 100% subscribing for 
the American Girl—such is the splendid record of Troop 1, Liberty, 
New York. Under their Captain, Mrs. Harriet McGibbon, they also 


conducted a Christmas campaign for their magazine. 
Liberty a subscriber,” is their motto 
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The girls of Troop 10, Baltimore, Maryland, live in Hamilton—and 
are 100% .subscribers. Their Girl Scouting enthusiasm is ardent and 
even though it is necessary for them to go miles in order to attend troop 
meetings, their attendance record is high. Mrs. C. H. Bohanan is Cap- 
tain of the Seniors and Miss Emily Harrison is Captain of the Juniors 


/ hey are 100% American Girls 


We are happy to announce the American Girl Honor Roll as a 1927 feature. 
Every month, we shall publish photographs and stories of distinctive work 
which troops in all parts of the United States are doing for their magazine 
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_ a young appetite and you will 
be able to rejoice in the vitality 


that can laugh at later years. “The 
Shredded Wheat habit” has helped three 
generations through busy and fruitful 
lives to a maturity of health and hap- 
piness. With hot or cold milk Shredded 
Wheat is a delicious meal in itself. As a 
two-minute porridge, or toasted and 
eaten with butter, it makes an appetiz- 


ALL THE GOOD OF ALL OF 


ing, warming, nourishing, early-Spring 
breakfast. Begin tomorrow to enjoy 
the daily fitness that the whole wheat 
food elements of Shredded Wheat so 
pleasantly provide. One biscuit with 
milk is a nourishing meal—but most 
people eat two—eat as many as you 
like. Every shred gives golden health. 
The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE WHEAT 





